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HAVE been young; but youth has passed from me; 
Yet all youth held | hold, and close enfold, 

Like Summer's sweetness, dropped in cells of gold, 

And hived within some fast unleafing tree! 

lam not yet of those who bend the knee 

To Time, and ‘‘ respite!” crv—I am not old, 

Save by such rumors of autumnal cold 

As turn the birds to thoughts of oversea. 
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Compeer in age wilh me—whoe'er thou art! 
Rejoice, that now the hour of noon has struck, 
When all things stand, and rest, at equipoise, 
Youth braves it not within a fretted heart, 

Nor Eld, with palsving fear, thy sleeve doth pluck : 
Humane and mellow are thy noontide joys. 
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‘Would | be voung again?” Ab, no! Not J. 












sed Think’ st thou the Summer bough would re-enfold 
Its leafage, like that magic tent of old 
Which could become a fan to conjure by? 
The silent harvests that now garnered lie— 
Think’ st thou thev ‘would renounce their gathered gold, 
To be the bladed promise of the mold 
Beneath the pearls-tinted April sky ? 
ity 






‘‘ Would I be voung again?" Ab, no! Ab, no! 
That were to run into the jarring fray 
Unarmed, and take bow many a grievous blow 
Which cannot now undo, and—well-a-day ! 

It were to learn again how Youth can go— 

The traitor whom no prayer nor gift can stay! 
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In and Around Boston 


On the Whole Not Gratifying 

This record showing the additions on confes- 
sion to the thirty Congregational churches in 
Boston during the last eight years is worth 
pondering: 1891, 512; 1892, 328; 1893, 440; 1894, 
420; 1895, 503; 1896, 370; 1897, 378; 1898, 324. 
The churches which received more than ten 
on confession in 1898 were Immanuel Church, 
18 gPhillips, 17; Berkeley Temple, 28; Central 
(Jamaica Plain), 27; Swedish, 20; Allston, 14; 
Highland, 20; Old South, 13; Baker, 10; Sec- 
ond, Dorchester, 11; Maverick, 39; Boylston, 
16. Two churches considered to rank among 
the strongest in the city proper received no 
additions on confession. 


Two Leaders Commemorated 

The pleasant reading-room of the Congrega- 
tional Library has been enriched by portraits 
in oil of two men among those for many years 
mostoften seen in the former building. Dr. 
A. H. Quint looks down from the north wall 
with an almost lifelike expression. The work 
was done by Mr. Charles A. Jackson, and has 
been presented to the library by an unknown 
donor. On the west wall is an excellent like- 
ness of Dr. N. G. Clark, painted by Miss Jane 
E. Bartlett. These two men were intimate 
friends, long and deeply interested in the 
affairs which center in the Congregational 
House. It is good to see their faces and to re- 
vive memories of them. 


A Students’ Rally and Conference 

The Boston Student Volunteer League for 
Foreign Missions plans to hold another “‘all 
day rally and workers’ conference”’ like last 
year’s. It will occur in the New Old South 
Church on Washington’s Birthday, with ses- 
sions from 10-12 A. M., 2-5 and 7-9 p.m. The 
morning session will be for deepening the 
spiritual life, the afternoon for discussing 
present vital problems of missionary work 
and in the evening there will be a platform 
service with addresses by J. Willis Baer and 
Luther D. Wishard, who has achieved such 
success in the ‘forward movement’? among 
the Presbyterian churches. The list of other 
speakers is exceptionally strong, among them: 
Mrs. S. B. Capron, Rev. N. Tewksbury of 
North China, Rev. E. W. Kelley of Burma, 
Pauline E. Root, M. D., Rev. A. Burker, D. D., 
Miss Clara Cushman of China, Barnabas 
Sakai of Japan. The singing will be led by 
G. K. Somerby of the C. E. chorus. Young 
people’s societies should plan to send delega- 
tions. For tickets send stamped envelopes to 
F. M. Gilbert, Y. M. C. A. Building, Boston, 
stating the number who will attend. 


Shall Nantasket Be a Public Park 

No one who has witnessed the transforma- 
tion of Revere Beach since it became the 
property of the Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sion acting as trustees for the people can hes- 
itate long about giving his hearty support to 
the bill which is now before the legislature of 
Massachusetts, a law which contemplates leg- 
islative enactment that will put Nantasket 
Beach on the south of Boston under the con- 
trol of the Metropolitan Park Commission. 
The many natural beauties of the place, its 
accessibility, its long association with Bos- 
tonians’ pleasure outings and its value as a 
health resort and recreation ground make it 
imperative that it should be saved from van- 
dals and the vicious. Morally as well as 
esthetically considered the scheme is admi- 
rable, and it has back of it a list of petitioners 
such as few causes in Boston have been able 
to marsha]. Boston already has doneso much 
to redeem and save for the people the spots 
which serve as lungs for her toilers that she 
cannot stop now without giving to those who 
reside in her southerly wards benefits equal to 
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those enjoyed by her citizens on the north, 
and the legislature will make no mistake in 
turning Nantasket over to the Metropolitan 
Park Commission. 


The Pulpits on a Snowy Sunday 

Ot visiting clergymen Rev. W. T. McElveen, 
Pb. D., pastor of the New England Church, 
Brooklyn, preached at Shawmut, Rev. E. A. 
Keep of Walpole, N. H., at Berkeley Temple, 
Rev. Otis Cary of Japan at West Newton, while 
Dr. J. W. Cooper of New Britain exchanged 
with Rev. E. S. Tead of Prospect Hill, Somer- 
ville. Dr. Judson Smith was at Union Church, 
and Col. C. A. Hopkias, at Walnut Avenue, 
talked of Missions in China.—Only three 
men, including the speaker, appeared at the 
Ministers’ Meeting Monday. 


Hampton Institute in Boston 

A meeting in the interest of Industrial Eda- 
cation for Negroes and Indians in Trinity 
Chorch next Sunday evening will be addressed 
by Prof. Kelley Miller of Howard University, 
Mr. W. H. Blair of Winston, N. C., Principal 
Frisse)l, Mr. Joseph Lee, Rev. A. E. Winship 
and Dr. Donald. Mr. Blair is a Southerner, a 
graduate of Harvard and has done much for 
the Negroes in his community. 


Admirers of lan Maclaren will havea chance 
to hear him lecture at Tremont Temple, Mar. 6, 
on The Place of the Minister in Scotch Life, 
and Mur. 7 on the Face of the Master. 





A BOTTLE of Mellin’s Food may make the differ- 
ence between a crying, hungry baby and a happy, 
contented, laughing baby. 


WASHINGTON TOURS, $23, including side trip to 
Mount Vernon and Alexandria, under the person- 
ally conducted tourist system of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, leaving Boston Jan, 23, Feb. 6 and 27, 
March 13 and 27, April 3, 10 and 24. Seven days, 
Boston, $23; New York, $17. Side trip to Old 
Point Comfort. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist 
agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 








GINN AND COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Davis’s Physical Geography. By Pro- 
fessor W. M. Davis, of Harvard University, 
assisted by William H. Snyder, Master of 
Science in Worcester Academy. Cloth. 428 
pages. Fully illustrated. $1.25. 

Hoyt’s World’s Painters and Their 
Pictures. By DerisTHE L. Hoyt, of the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School. 272 pages. 
Fully illustrated. $1.25. 

Young’s General Astronomy. Revised 
Edition. By Professor C. A. YOUNG, of Prince- 
ton University. Halfleather. 630 pages. Illus- 
trated. $2.75. 

Selections from Cowper’s Poems. 
Edited by Professor JAMES O. MURRAY, of 
Princeton University. 243 pages. $1.00. Athe- 
neum Press Series. 


Catherwood’s Heroes of the Middle 
West. By Mary HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 
141 pages. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Hastings and Beach’s Physics. By 
Professors HASTINGS and BEACH, of Yale Uni. 
versity. Just ready. 

Fassett’s Colonial Life in New 
Hampshire. By James H. Fassert, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Nashua, N. H. 145 
pages. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

Byrd’s Laboratory Manual in As- 
tronomy. By Mary E. Byrp, Director of 
the Observatory, Smith College, 273 pages. 
$1.25. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. London. 
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NEW BOOKS 
The Story of the Civil War, 


A Concise Account of the War in the 
United States of America between 199} 
and 1865. By JOHN CODMAN ROPEg, 
authorof *‘ The Campaign of Waterloo,” 
etc. To be completed in four parts, 
— comprehensive maps and battle 
plans. . 


Part I.—Narrative of Events to the Opening 
of the Campaigns of 1862. With 5 maps, 
8vo., pp. xiv + 274, $1.50. 

Part I1.—To the Close of the Campaigns of 
ee 13 folding maps. 8vo, pp. xiv + 475, 


“The most complete, comprehensive and interestin, 

account of the Civil War which has ever been published 

. . « It ought to be in every school library, every private 

uty, and every public library.”—Zve. Lew ler, Neg 
aven. 


Christian Science. 


The Truths of Spiritual Healing and Their 
Contribution to the Growth of Ortho. 
doxy. By R. HEBER NEWTON, (of 
All Souls’ Church. 16m0, 25 cents. 


By W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., Lb. D. 
Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen. 


St. Paul, the Traveller and 


the Roman Citizen. 
With maps. S8vo, $3.00. 


* A work which marks an iaportens step in advance 
in the historical interpretation of St. Paul. . . . Professor 
Ramsay has made a solid and valuable contribution to 
the interpretation of the Apostolic literature and of the 
Apostolic age—a contribution distinguished no jess by 
ripe scholarship, independent judgment, keen vision 
a easy maste of material, than by freshness of 
thought, boldness of combination and striking originality 
of view.”—The (English) Speaker. 


Impressions of Turkey Dur- 
ing Twelve Years’ Wan- 


e 
derings. 
8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 
‘* Most valuable and instructive. .. . The in!ormation 
presented is the result of twelve years’ research and 
travel. ... The volume must remain an authority in its 


subject-matter.”— 7he Congregationalist. 


Was Christ Born at 


Bethlehem ? 


A Study in the Credibility of St. Luke. 
By W. M. RAMSAY, LL. D., Professor 
in Aberdeen University, author of “St. 
Paul the Traveller,” etc. 12mo, $1.75. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 234 St., NEW YORK. 


CHURCH HYMNS 


anv GOSPEL SONCS 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 
Containing 367 of the best hymns and tunes, both new and 
old. Price, $25, $30 and $35 per 100, according to style 
of binding. PSALTER EDITION, $40 and $45 per 100. 
Samples of either free by post, 25c. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


NEW MUSIC FOR EASTER. 


HORATIO W. PARKER’S 
Behold ye despisers, 1 2c. 
R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN’S 
When it was yet dark, 2c. 
CLEMENT R. GALE’S 
The Lord is risen, 12c. 
Ten thousand times ten thousand—Toz’r, 15¢. 
Praise the Lord, ye servants—Steane, 12c. 
Far be sorrow, tears and sighing—Hall, 12¢ 
Who shall roll us away ths stone—Torrence, 6¢- 
I am he that liveth—Adames, 15c. 
This is the day—Lemare, 1B¢. 
Copies sent on approval. New Catalogue just out. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 


21 East 17th Street, New York, N. ¥- 

















Seda LanPets 


-Jounn H. Pray, 
CARPETS and 


658 Ser'Sovisrer 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES 


Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 


BOSTON. 
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4 “A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome as 
it is Delicious.’’ 
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Walter Baker & Co's 
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EXCELLENCE. 
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TRADE-MARK. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Go, Limited, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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The Congregationalist SERVICES 


FOR 
LENT. 

Many churehes of our denomination find it 
advantageous to arrange for a special series 
of services during the six Sunday evenings 
in Lent, beginning Feb. 19 and leading up to 
Easter Sunday, April2. The following Orders 
of Service, with music, will be found well 
adapted to such a plan. No. 9 should be used 
at the midweek service in Passion Week or, 
better, at a special Good Friday service. Other 
services of the Series upon different themes 
are perhaps equally adapted to some of the 
Sundays. We shall be pleased to send the 
entire set of thirty-nine services as samples to 
clergymen and Sunday school superintendents 
on receipt of 15 cents. We have sold nearly 
amillion and a half copies and the demand is 
still large. 
No. 5. Forgiveness of Sins. 
No. 6. Trust in God. 
No. 7. Days of Our Youth. 
No. 8. House of Our God. 
No. 27. The Master and His Disciples. 
No. 36. A Service of Praise for Palm Sunday. 
No. 9. A Service for Passiontide. 


No. 10. A Service for Easter. 
No. 26. | am the Living One (suitable for Easter). 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Professor Park 
at 


Ninety 


A reprint of Rev. C. C. Carpenter’s charming 
reminiscent article, which appeared in The 





Congr: ;ationalist of Jan. 5, with a character- 
istic ful! page PORTRAIT of Professor Park in 
his Study. 


Sent, postpaid, for 5 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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IT WiLL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON. 
CERNE! IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEARIN ADVANOK, $3; 2 YEARS, $5; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration on the address label. If a special receipt 
is wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. — Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the 
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CHURCH ORGANS 


All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Fair Prices. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


Main Office and Works at Kendall Green, Mass. 





ORGANS taken in exchange for sale at 
Bargains, $400 to $2,000. 
Write for particulars. 








Educational 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los-Angeles, 
Manual free. EVERETT VU. Fisk & Co. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7o Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, mamas 











MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


CARLETON SCHOOL Fer Youngs Mee 


A school and i offering inleae porte es to 
youth fitting for college or seeking a good English 
education. ethods are used that stir aspiration in 
school work. Just such a school as many parents are 
seeking. Send force om ' 5 

. CARLETON, Ph. D. 








Subscribers’ Wants 








Notices under this headi: Save lines (eight 
words to the line), cost po veg Ny ‘onl each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per inser 


Manufacturing Business. A good chance for 
reliable party wishing to engage in manufacturing 
business. Building nearly new, owned by stock onpeeny 
with power. very near railroad station in pleasar easant 
country village. Correspondence solicited. Address 
** Business,” care of Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Place by fag oe for a Young Woman. It is de- 
sired to find a place in a small family for a young woman 
of nineteen, where she may assist in the housework. A 
place where she will be under kind influences and re- 
ceive wise and firm training is more important than 
high wages. References are desired and particulars will 
a Address Miss Mixter, 241 Mariborough St., 

oston. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 


‘ ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





OSTON AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MCALL A8so. 
Mine Edith Stearns, Treas., The Charilesgate, Boston. 
CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, West Ellis St., 
Atlanta, Ga. If pastors will write, visitors to the city 
will recéive a hearty welcome, Frank E. Jenkins, pastor. 
WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman ae ‘e should be sent to the financial 
ox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
or to the Presi ent, Rev. Stephen B. 8 Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOOIRTY furnishes Christian 
workers with gospel literature ip many forms and in 
many languages. ot cmene f are — ty acets for its 
vast colport e work mm the army 
in the neglected re re; ign Sos of tthe South an 


and bavi, 
West. eadquarters at 10 Eas d St., New York. 
Louis mt , treasurer. Gifts from northapn’ and eastern 


New Eng! and should be _ box the Boston depository 
54 —* St., Boston. eee H. Cate, district 
secretary; R. F. fons Ty age 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No, 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social con: ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and ig provides libraries for” —_ vessels 

boy eo | the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen Friend ‘and 


Contributions to sustai« its work ty solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWBLL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 








w. 0. 8StuReES, Treasurer. 
LYMYER gy ras 
CHURCH @gberhite 





rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Con Cincinnail, 0. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., Hit sbore, O 








of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
antil there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 ~— to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contrac 

READING NOTICES, leaded poupareil, * 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd | 








CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 


The Porter Congregational Church of Brockton 
Mass., about to receive a new and larger organ, 
will sell their present pipe organ at a bargain if 
applied for at once. It is a two-manual instrument 
with 33 stops, having great organ, swell organ and 
pedal combinations. Case, 12%4 feet wide, 10% 
feet deep, 17 feet high. This is a rare chance to 
procure a good instrument at a low price. Apply to 


A. T. JONES, 
People’s Savings Bank, Brockton, Mass. 







Spokane 








Seattle 
and 





Pacific 
Coast Points 


The ‘*Great Northern Flyer,’’ an up- 
to-date vestibuled train, carrying ‘‘ The 
Pacific Fast Mail’’ 

Every morning from 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Only line making immediate connec- 
tions with limited passenger and mail 
trains from Chicago and the East. No 
delays. Finest and fastest service to all 
Montana and Pacific points. 10 hours 
saved. Through sleepers. Dining cars 
serving meals « lu carte. 


Great Northern Railway 





For time cards, rates and full in- ) | 
formation call at nearest Railway 2 | 
ticket office, or write F. 1. Whiting, { | 
Genl. Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





CECE SCeCRECEHESSOCHCOCCCECEESS 
There’s no 


“Hobsan’s Choice” 


In buying a railroad ticket. You 
should remember this point. A rail- 








road journey can be disagreeable 
or itcan be done very comfortably. 

To avoid the disagreeable, to 
secure comfort, in fact to have the 
best of everything in travel, insist 





on the agent furnishing tickets 

reading over the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern. Railway. 

Send for copy of our “Book of 

Trains’ explaining about this route. 
A. J. SMITH, 


G. P.& T. A, Cleveland, O, 


Sy) | EUROPEAN ‘TOURS. 








ath Year. Parties limited. Terms rea- | 
we pe RY Conducted oe 
a Dr. & Mrs. H. 5. PAINE, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


EUROPE The Boston European Touring | 
Club seeks a limited number o 
congenial persuns of intelligence and Ser pr ynly 


— in the Continental party 
firs lw ae considered. FRA NK GS RAW. 


FORD, A. M., 
May 6, 20. 27; June 10, 243 | 


EUROP July 1,5, at 8225 up. | 


Gazette and programmes free. | 
F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, N. Y. | 





Mt. Vernon St., Resttn. 





Excursions — April 1, 











EUROPE. Holland, The Saino, Germany 

Switzerland, Ttaly, London an nd 

Paris. An excellent ttewce end to travel in a pleasant 

read under skillfal guidance and at moderate expense. 

bxt P ea Address H, W, DUNNING, Ph. D., 76 W. D.° 
niversity, New Haven, Ct. 
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The “Ivory” 
it makes a profuse rich lather, which softens the beard 
to be removed and leaves the skin unharmed. 
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is a favorite shaving soap because 


It costs about one-fifth as much as the so called 
shaving soaps and many who have used it for this 
purpose for years, will not have any other. 


The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, fit it for many 
special uses for which other soaps are unsafe or unsatisfactory. 


Copyright, 1808, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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Desirable Investments in 


Industrial Bonds. 


Decreased interest returns from municipal 
Securities m2k2 safe co:por.tion bonds at 
h'gher interest rates preferable. 

List of such secur.t es with St. Louis Bank, 
Street Railway and Trust Company bonds, 
K nsas Stite bonds, Miss uri and Kansas 
County and Mun‘cipal tonds, M’scellaneous 
stocks and bends mailed on apptication. 

WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
304 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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6” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans te 
actual setilers on/y. 15 years’ experience in bust- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 ia- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans op 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financia! Agent, 
8303 C entury: Building, Minneapolis mnanseill 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES: 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I am specially prepared to pay liberally for all 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com 
missions. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 








WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





1 S E VE N Flat ans 
Cet Clear of Taxes 
On all money we loan for you, secured by first mortgage 
on choice wheat growing farming lands in the ed Kiver 
Valley, where crop failures are unknowu and interest 
and principal are promptly paid. We have made loans 


in this locality for fifteen years, and have never !ost one 
dollar to our clients. Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
(£stablished 1883.) Grand Forks, N- Tost 











ITALY, EcYPT and Hoty LAND 
by the PRINCE LINE. 
New, first-class fast steamers.... 
> Rates lower than by other Lines. 


eS C.B. RICHARD & CO..G.P. Agts. 
§ Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 








HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness. Large and 
small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 
solicited. First class references. 


W. H. EMERSCN, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 
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Volume LXXXV 


To Our Contributors 


We do not return manuscripts unless, when received, 
stamps are found with them. We do not undertake to 
notify those who offer to send stamps for return of their 
manuscripts, if rejected. 

Our declination of a manuscript does not imply that it 
is not valuable. We receive many more than we can 
use, especially on theological, historical and denomi- 
national themes. 

Manuscripts accepted are often of necessity held for 
some time before they can be used. Some good articles 
have been waiting in our safe for years, 

We pay for accepted unsolicited manuscripts when 
they are published. 

We do not pay for sermons, papers which have been 
read in public or which have already been printed, nor 
for letters used in Readers’ Forum. 

It is not honorable to send the same articles to two or 


more publications unaccompanied by information to 


that effect 


The effort to save paper by writing in close lines, in 
small letters and on both sides of the sheet is worse 
than wasted. Such communications usually slip un- 
read into the wastebasket. 

We do not acknowledge the receipt of manuscripts 


unless rejuested, with directed and stamped envelope 
inclosed. 





Articles which range in length from 500 to 1,200 words, 
and which treat some vital subject in a direct and 
graphic way, are most likely to prove acceptable. 

Articles or news designed for immediate insertion 
should reach us not later than Monday morning. 

Those who send manuscripts to The Congregationalist 
are expected to comply with these conditions. 

Next Week 

A Wor? Or CHEER TO THE AGED, by Rev. F. B. 

Meyer. 


My TEMPTATIONS, the second article in the 
series by Rey. F. W. Baldwin, D. D., on the Culture 
of the Spiritual Life. 

AN All’ KAL TO THE SEMINARY, by Rev. E. M, 
Vittum. 








Professor Park at Ninety 


Rey. ©. © Carpénter’s charming sketch, ac- 
companied by @ full-page portrait, of Professor 
Park in his study—reprinted from The Congre- 
gationalist of Jan. 6 in response to many re- 


quests. Sent, postpaid, for 5 cts. 


The New Free Church Catechism 





Just issued in England by a rep-esentative 
comimittee of the eight evangelical d i 

tions. !'t appears in our columns this week and 
will be reprinted at once in our Handbook Se- 


res. Price, 4 ets.; 100 copies $1.25 postpaid. 


The Handbook for 1899 


Prayer Meeting Topies, Bible Readings, ete. 
Second edition nearly exhausted. 100 copies, 


postpaid, $1.25. 

The Congregationalist Services 
39 bumbers. Nearly a million and a half copies 
sold. Complete sample set, 15 cts.; 100 copies 
60 cts. postpaid. 








The unusual aumber 


A Prienci 
rienciy Word by of manuscripts which 


Way of Suggestion 


haye crowded upon us 
during recent weeks makes it desirable 
for us to state as we have, at the head of 
this column, our general principles and 
methods in receiving, considering and 


acting upon manuscripts. We have no 
desire to liscourage the sending of arti- 
cles by persons who think that their con- 
tribution represents a fresh approach to 
Important themes or ideas of value not 
otherwise brought to public attention. 
But all such would-be contributors should 
remember that a religious newspaper in 
these days deals more and more with 
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what is current and practical, that our 
pigeonholes are already overflowing with 
articles long ago accepted, that we have 
scheduled for the coming year many arti- 
cles which must take precedence over 
unsolicited matter, and that the events of 
each week give rise to new subjects for 
consideration which can be dealt with 
best from the editor’s point of view. We 
were obliged, for instance, when our issue 
of last week was largely made up, to dis- 
place articles already in type by those re- 
ferring to curren’ events. We are send- 
ing back, every day, articles worthy to 
appear in our columns, and whose return 
to their authors, many of whom are our 
personal friends, is always accompanied 
by sincere regret. But the limits of our 
space are inexorable. Within four weeks 
we have been obliged to send back to the 
writers all but fifteen out of 125 manu- 
scripts submitted. We must use ourown 
best judgment in selecting the subjects 
and their methods of treatment that ap- 
pear to us to serve the interests of the 
largest numberof our readers. Moreover, 
the proportioning of material and the deci- 
sions regarding the amount of space which 
any subject or single class of subjects de- 
serves can best be determined by the 
editors with due regard to unity and bal- 
ance. We shall hope to discover among 
now comparatively unknown writers, as 
we have in the past, not a few who will 
bring a distinct message to our readers. 
At the same time we trust that those 
whose work we are obliged to return will 
endeavor to appreciate the limitations 
under which we labor. 


ear ii acai We present on an- 
rapa 2aa'Porte wie’ other page reports 
from members of 

the two commissions sent by the C. H. 
M. 8. and the A. M. A. to study the con- 
ditions of Cuba and Porto Rico with ref- 
erence to missionary labors. These re. 
ports appear to us to make it plain that 
Protestant Christians in the United States 
should enter that field; that Christian ed- 
ucation must be a prominent factor; and 
that plans should be made contemplating 
at least a generation of continued mis- 
sionary service. It must be evident, also, 
that these people will care little about 
denominational distinctions; and that no 
denomination can expect prestige or emol- 
uments from the result of its work in 
these islands. None the less do these 


fields appeal to Christians in the United - 


States because of their needs, the charac- 
ter of the people and the opportunity to 
take to them from their neighbors, who 
have set them free from long and bitter 
oppression, the gospel of Christ. Who 
does not wish that Protestant Christians 
may unite in this effort, or at least may so 
divide the field that there shall be no 
rivalry, no needless waste of money and 
effort and no attempt at proselyting? 
Perhaps the A. M. A. has been wise in 
keeping its undenominational name, and 
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may find in Porto Rico a way to plant 
schools and to see churches grow in con- 
nection with them, to be known only as 
Christian churches. 


doiestiininiad The czar’s proposal for 
me fan'Eertmem’ Pesce among the na- 
tions is not more re- 
markablein its way than the proclamation 
of peace among the denominations with 
which the present year began. For the 
new catechism of the Free Churches was 
nothing less than that. At no time since 
the Reformation until now could a state- 
ment of doctrinal beliefs have been made, 
‘such as this is, by representatives of lead- 
ing Protestant denominations, all agree- 
ing thereto. Its reception in this country 
bids fair to be even more cordial and with 
less cyiticism than it has at the first met 
with in Great Britain. Most of the lead- 
ing religious newspapers reprinted the 
catechism last week, as did The Conyre- 
gationalis’, with editorial comment. We 
select a few representative utterances. 
The Christian Advocate, the leading Meth- 
odist journal, says: ‘It exhibits the fun- 
damental principles of the gospel, sup- 
ported by the concurrent faith of so many 
branches of the Christian Church, in an 
easily comprehended form, and conse- 
quently would be a great aid to a syste- 
matic view of the plan of redemption, to 
answer the purposes of serious inquir- 
ers.” The Interior (Presbyterian) declares: 
“The days of schism and polemics having 
passed away, and the period of reunion 
and reconstruction having come, the sur- 
prise is that there is so little to do in 
reconciling differences. With this cate- 
chism as a basis, and the toleration di- 
vinely commanded as the policy, evangel- 
ical Christendom will present a solid, un- 
broken front to the world, and take a new 
and mighty lease of power from on high.” 
The Watchman (Baptist) says that the 
catechism “certainly exhibits the sub_ 
stantial agreement of those churches in 
relation to the fundamental and essential 
truths of Christianity.” The Independent, 
which, while no longer claiming to be a 
religious newspaper, continues to discuss 
editorially religious topics, believes that 
the catechism “is a step, a long step, 
toward greater Christian union, more 
complete Christian fellowship.” These 
words represent the general opinion of 
evangelical churches in the United States 
so far as it has found expression. 


ie male ; Five months of the 
teas aaee. fiscal om of the 

° American Board 

closed Jan. 31, with a record of total re- 
ceipts of $205,610, a loss of $55.085 on the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. The one ray of light in the show- 
ing is the fact that the decrease, apart 
from offerings for the debt, is wholly in 
legacies, while there has been a slight 
gain in donations from churches and in- 
dividuals.. Another unexpectedly grat- 
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ifying factor arises from the visit to the 
rooms, one day last week, of an entire 
stranger, who deposited with Treasurer 
Wiggin an envelope containing $10,000, 
and who made his way out of the build. 
ing before he could be identified. The 
unsigned letter accompanying the crisp 
new bills put no other restriction on their 
use than that the officers of the Board 
should place the money where, in their 
judgment, it would best promote the in- 
terests of the Master’s kingdom. Coming 
just after the. special season of prayer 
which the Prudential Committee held, it 
may be justly looked upon as one of the 
answers which are sure to come to those 
earnest petitions. It ought to inspire 
still greater confidence in the Board when 
unknown givers, apparently outside of 
the circle of its regular supporters, come 
forward in this remarkable way and in- 
trust to it the distribution of their be- 
nevolent money. The movement inau- 
gurated at the Grand Rapids meeting for 
putting into the field a man who shall 
try to induce churches to provide for the 
support of individual missionaries has 
crystallized in the appointment of Luther 
D. Wishard, the well-known Y. M. C. A. 
worker. He has been notably successful 
in his campaign in behalf of larger mis- 
Sionary gifts on the part of Presbyterians. 


The trustees of Brown 
. poe President (yniversity have unani- 
lier Brown 
mously elected as Pres. 
E. B. Andrews’s successor Rev. James 
M. Taylor, D. D., who has been the suc- 
cessful president of Vassar College since 
1886. If he accepts, Brown will secure 
one who has proved his administrative 
ability and his power to induce men and 
women of wealth to contribute to the 
cause of higher education. As Brown 
needs increased financial strength, the 
choice would seem to be an excellent one. 
The denominational traditions are pre- 
served also in the selection of one who, 
like his father, is a Baptist clergyman. 
If President Taylor leaves Vassar for 
Brown, however, many will dissent from 
the assumption that it is a promotion. 
To shape the characters of the mothers 
of the land is as important work as the 
field of education has to offer. 


Such an expression of 
opinion as appeared in 
our columns last week regarding ways in 
which the spiritual life of busy persons 
can be deepened may properly be followed 
by articles designed to furnish such sug- 
gestions and aids as are desired by those 
who hunger and thirst after steadier and 
stronger Christian life. We therefore 
call special attention to the series, begin- 
ning in this issue, by Rev. F. W. Baldwin, 
D. D., of East Orange, N. J. An increas- 
ing number of our readers are, year by 
year, seeking to make the Lenten season 
tributary to their growth in grace and 
righteousness. This week marks the be- 
ginning of that season. While few of us 
may be inclined to follow all the customs 
in vogue in the Episcopal Church, we may 
all be glad to take and use whatever mes- 
sage Lent may bring us in the beaten 
track of our ordinary life. Our depart- 


Aids to Devoutness 


ment Closet and Altar will be prepared 
during the next six weeks with this par- 
ticular end in view, and the series of arti- 
cles just mentioned, together with other 
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material which we have planned for use, 
will, we trust, prove widely serviceable. 





Federation Imperative 


Systematic study of communities has 
become absolutely necessary to aggres- 
sive,Christian work. The churches must 
know the conditions of their own neigh- 
borhoods, something of the history and 
character of the people to whom they 
seek to minister and the lines along which 
they are most accessible to Christian in- 
fluence. In cities the population changes 
so rapidly that this systematic study 
must constantly be maintained, or it will 
be of little value. The only way in which 
such study can be carried on successfully 
is by the co-operation of all the Protestant 
churches in acity. Some form of practi- 
cal federation will be forced on the 
churches that they may justify their ex- 
istence. We would gladly see such a fed- 
eration adopted cordially and its business 
assumed with generous enthusiasm. 

The work thus far done by the Federa- 
tion of Churches and Christian Workers 
of New York city is important simply as 
pointing the way to effective Christian 
cultivation of a community. A canvass 
of a single district is richly suggestive. 
In the upper part of the city is the twen- 
ty-first assembly district. It has grown 
up within the last fifteen years. Sucha 
section of a city comparatively old has 
most of the characteristics of newer 
western cities, quite as much of romance 
for Christian workers and more stability. 
This district has 15,000 families, with 
about 60,000 persons. The story of such 
a city, sprung up within fifteen years on 
the Western frontier, when told by a live 
home missionary secretary, would make 
the ears of a New England congregation 
tingle and draw powerfully on their 
purses. Inits present position this city of 
60,000 is capable of just as effective treat- 
ment for missionary purposes as it would 
be if it were the capital of the Klondike. 

Some facts discovered by the canvass 
of this new city offer valuable suggestions 
to those who would do city missionary 
work anywhere. These people are city 
bred. Nearly ninety-eight per cent. of 
them came from some other part of New 
York or from some other city. So far 
they arehomogeneous. They have differ- 
ent traditions and should be approached 
in different ways than those reared in the 
country. More than half the parents are 
city bred. They have no ties binding 
them to the community in which they 
live. They have little interest in improv- 
ing it. Only fifteen in 100 have lived 
there as long as five years. They could 
pack up and go somewhere else tomorrow 
without a regret. Only one family in ten 
owns the house in which it lives. 

Those who have a church home in the 
neighborhood stay much longer than those 
who do not. Presbyterian families, for 
example, without a church home in the 
district, on an average reside there about 
fifteen months; those with a church home 
stay three years. To draw the people to- 
gether in the churches is to add much to 
the stability and therefore to the char- 
acter of the community and the value of 
the real estate. 

Nearly every family in the district 
claims some sort of connection with Chris- 
tianity, though often it is merely nomi- 
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nal. Still, that is a vantage ground for 
Christian work. But nearly half the 
Protestant families claim no chur 
home, while less than half of those con. 
taining one or more church members gy 
regularly anywhere to church. Many of 
those who claim to attend public Worship 
go to some down-town or otherwise dis. 
tant church. For example, of the Pres. 
byterian families, one in eight attends 
church outside the district. It is expen. 
sive to take the children of such families 
frequently to church services. Therefore 
they are left at home and frequently groy 
up to claim some connection with Chris. 
tianity but no relation with any churh, 
Yet many Christians give money freely 
to support churches in central situations 
which furnish entertainment for and 
gather in many people from the suburbs 
of the city and from surrounding towns, 
who would not give anything to plant and 
nurture churches in the neighborhoods 
from which these congregations come, 
They think, because of their imperfect 
knowledge of the conditions, that they 
are building up instead of disintegrating 
churches. 

The New York city federation of 
churches thus far have not done really 
Christian work. They have simply gath. 
ered some facts which afford material 
with which to learn wise methods of 
work. If they were to stop here, they 
would only have brought into usable 
shape evidence of the incompetence of 
the churches to meet the new conditions 
of great and growing cities. No doubt 
they will make wise useof what they have 
learned. Why should not the churches 
in Boston and other cities also learn frem 
them? Their failure to do this is illus- 
trated by this matter.of.fact statement of 
conditions in the South End of Boston, 
given inthe new volume, The City Wilder- 
ness: “The churches do not join hands to 
encompass the whole situation. Taken 
together the Protestant churches do not 
present a solid, imposing front that im- 
presses the imagination as do the Roman 
Catholic churches. On the contrary, they 
exist independent of, and almost uD- 
known to, one another. There is very 
little proselyting among different Protes- 
tant denominations, as there is very little 
between Protestants and Catholics; but 
for the lack of some positive common 
understanding the churches work at cross 
purposes, in patches and uneconoll- 
cally.” One lesson is plain. Churches of 
different denominations in a city must 
work together and help one another. They 
profess to have one aim—to Christianize 
the city. They have acommon ficid. They 
have a common faith. It is no more 
necessary nor wise that they should abol- 
ish denominational lines than that they 
should break up their church organlz+ 
tions. But it is imperative that they 
should put aside jealousies and the ambi- 
tion of the local church to grow faster 
than its neighbor, and every proselyting 
scheme, and unite in promoting the wel- 


fare of the whole church, which is one ~ 


It bas come to be as trueof local churches 
and of denominations in cities as of indl- 
viduals, that ‘“‘whosoever will savé his 
life shall lose it; but whosoever shail lose 
his life for my sake and the gospel’s, the 
same shall save it.” Some federation of 
the churches is imperative. Why 10 
undertake it at once? 
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The Negro’s View of His Race 


Negroes are giving counsel to those of 


_their own. color, and they are being lis- 


tened to. This marks a distinct stage in 
the development of their race. During 
the first period after the Civil War, the 
Negro in the South listened in the main 
only to white men. Two classes of these 
commanded his attention. One was the 
politician at his ear, who wanted to use 
him. The other was his well-meaning 
friend at the North who told him he was 
abused and offered him help. Through 
his ignorance and theirs some of the help 
given him failed of its purpose. But the 
pest result of it so far has been the train- 
ing of some Negroes to be unselfish leaders 
of their people, with such skill and tact 
that they are winning confidence. Their 
number is steadily increasing. Ina few 
years Booker T. Washington, instead of 
standing first among them, will probably 
find himself oneamongacompany. This, 
we doubt not, he works and prays for. 
The special characteristic of these leaders 
is that they are guiding their people to 
make the most of what they are and know 
and have—persuading them to seize the 
opportunities at their hand instead of wait- 
ing till their benefactors shall provide for 
them the opportunities they think they 
need. (One class of white men has offered 
them bribes; another class has offered 
them help. The new leaders of their own 
race are telling them how to help them- 
selves. Negroes are coming to realize in 
themselves the power to create value for 
the community, and beginning to feel 
ashamed of asking and demanding in the 
same breath social and political favors, 
and complaining as though these were 
rights withheld through prejudice. This 
is the dawn of real freedom for the race. 

The race riots in Wilmington and else- 
where in North Carolina not long ago 
were exciting the whole country. They 
were described at great length in the 
hewspapers, and were used as illustrations 
of the unfitness of white men to deal witb 
dependent races. They furnished many 
an editor a text to show the disasters that 
would follow if the United States should 
not immediately withdraw from the Phil- 
ippines. Meanwhile an educated Negro 
has spent some time in North Carolina 
studying the situation. He is Mr. Hugh 
M. Browne, formerly of Washington, now 
connected with Hampton Institute. He 
is cordially indorsed by the principal, Dr. 
Frissell. The practical wisdom of his 
own words on the Negro problem would 
bea suflicient indorsement. In the South- 
ern Workman for January he presents a 
Teport of the results of his observations. 
Referring to the Wilmington riots, he 
says: “The situation is simply this—the 
professional colored politician bas lost 
his job.” He thinks it quite natural that 
citizens, both white and colored, who pay 
the taxes, should overthrow those who 
pay no taxes but insist on collecting and 
using them. He thinks that President 
McKinley gaye, by his silence, a valuable 
admonition tothe Negro. Hesays: “ While 
our people were meeting in conventions 


all over the country and passing resolu- Rt 


tions, some few wise and the most other- 
wise, he wrote his message to Congress 
and made no reference to the affair at all.” 
Mr. Browne says that the great mistake 
of his race in this country is “that we 
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began our free life in the political rather 
than in the labor field, in the convention 
hall rather than in the workshop.” Mr. 
Browne gives several instances where 
Southern whites are assisting Negroes in 
their communities to better themselves, 
and thus comments on them: “If we will 
but rid ourselves of the false notions and 
ignorant pride which follow as the results 
of the harangues of unscrupulous white 
and colored professional politicians, we 
will honestly confess that the best white 
blood of the South cherishes for us a 
friendship which is nearer and warmer 
than it is possible for any other class of 
white people to understand, much less to 
cherish.” If The Congregationalist had 
said these things after the Wilmington 
riots, we should have received many let- 
ters reproaching us for abandoning the 
cause of the Negro and encouraging op- 
pression of him by arrogant and cruel 
whites. We prefer that a Negro should 
say these thir gs, since we believe that the 
time has fully come when they may be 
said with the hope that they will be heard. 
We would gladly quote Mr. Browne’s 
entire report if our space would allow it. 





Class Hatred 


Those who are interested in the man 
Gladstone—and who is not?—cannot af.- 
ford to overlook the analysis of his char- 
acter by the historian Lecky in the in- 
troduction to a new edition of his work 
on Democracy and Liberty. There they 
will find it asserted that Mr. Gladstone’s 
intellectual greatness did not consist in 
the quality but in the quantity of his 
mind, and that nothing but his depth of 
religious devotion and sincere morality 
prevented “‘his passionate egotism from 
overcoming his moral nature.’’ Another 
point which Mr. Lecky makes, consider- 
ation of which is particularly timely just 
now, is that even so good a man as Mr. 
Gladstone was not above feeling vindic- 
tiveness toward classes, even though his 
sense of Christian duty rarely, if ever, 
led him to feel vindictively toward indi- 
viduals. If this be true, which we doubt, 
what a lesson it conveys to those in hum- 
bler walks of life. For if so great and 
good a man erred thus, how hardly shall 
weaker brethren attain unto perfection. 
Yet they must so strive. 

Class feeling grows apace in our repub- 
lic, despite the influence of the Christian 
Church, the public school and manhood 
suffrage. The next presidential election 
bids fair to rage around an issue in which 
the electors will be asked to support or 
oppose candidates according as they wel- 
come or oppose economic tendencies, 
which more and more seem to array, on 
one side, the small class who own and 
control industry and, on the other, the 
large class who are employed as wage- 
earners. Issues are looming up which 
may divide churches, families, political 
parties and sections of our nation. If 
the struggle is to be fought out on the 
hustings and at the polls, may there 
be no “class vindictiveness” during the 
struggle and, least of all, a disposition to de- 
nounce good men of a class for the sins of 
others of the class —to lump them together 
as worthy all of bane or blessing. If cen- 
sure there must be, let it be discriminating. 
Let an endeavor be made to determine 
how far conditions which all admit are 
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seemingly inimical to moral welfare, if 
long continued, are the result of deliber- 
ate greed and how far they are the fruit- 
age of impulses which are divinely im- 
planted and when rightfully directed may 
be made the medium of beneficence and 
social good. Most of all, let it be clearly 
recognized that the present industrial 
system is too complex tc be abolished or 
reformed by any swift drastic method, 
and that Providence has a benign way of 
making seeming evil educe good. 





How Is Christ Misunderstood 


Christ is misunderstood in several dif- 
ferent ways. First, by failing to study 
and compare his teachings, We read them 
separately and remember them in a de- 
gree, but fail to realize that they ought 
also to be studied side by side and in their 
mutual relations. Sometimes we draw 
from them a meaning different from that 
which he put into them, because we fail 
to appreciate their Oriental character and 
the proper value of the circumstances in 
which they were uttered. Sometimes we 
take them without trying to grasp their 
meaning, and are content with a superfi- 
cial understanding. Sometimes we for- 
get that he was not a teacher of dogmatic 
trutb, and came less to erect a system of 
theology than to illustrate and recom- 
mend a certain type of character and life. 

Furthermore, we mistake by interpret- 
ing Christ’s teachings too much by our 
own inclinations. That which accords 
with our own desires approves itself to 
us too readily. That which controverts 
them we try to explain away. The only 
honest course is to ask ourselves what 
Christ did say, precisely, and what he 
must have meant by what he said, and 
then to apply the truth thus discovered 
to our own needs. 

Once more, we misunderstand Christ 
by paying more attention to details than 
to principles. He was pre-eminently a 
teacher of great, fundamental truths. So 
far as he dealt with matters of detail, it 
was only because it was necessary to do 
so in order that his teachings might have 
a clothing of fact and circumstances suf- 
ficient to render them comprehensible by 
people of his time. It is the kernel which 
he meant for the world throughout the 
ages, not the shell of the temporary con- 
ditions in which they were inclosed. 

When we look to him for instruction 
we ought to ask ourselves not only what 
did Christ say, how did he come to say it, 
to whom did he say it, and what did he 
mean, but also how would he have uttered 
the same truth had he lived in these days. 
in which we live, how would he probably 
enforce the same principles upon us in 
respect to conductif he were living today. 
When we have satisfied ourselves, if we 
can, that we have thought out the answer 
to these questions, we may be compara- 
tively sure that we have the mind of 
Christ, and we cannot claim to undérstand 
him unless we take such pains. We may 
rely on his. promise that if we do thus 
seek to know his mind, the Holy Spirit 
will guide us into all the trath. 





The pope does well to be most diplematic in 


his handling of matters affecting the political 


opinions of the faithful'ig this country,. The 
United States led all/othér co t year 
in contiibations to yha-Peter ence Fund. 
wd a 
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Current History 


The War in the Philippines 

Except on Sunday the American forces 
each day have steadily pressed forward 
their lines and driven the Filipinos out 
of twenty or more villages round about 
Manila, utilizing in the action light artil- 
lery and the guns of the vessels com- 
manded by Admiral Dewey. The fatali- 
ties on our side have been comparatively 
few, considering the armament of our op- 
ponents, the advantage which resort to 
the jungle givés them when firing and 
when pursued, and the heat which our 
soldiers have been forced to endure fight- 
ingin the open. The Filipinos’ losses are 
between 2,000 and 3,000. In Manila all 
has been quiet, owing to the admirable 
policing of our troops. Iloilo, the seat of 
government of the so-called Visayan Fed- 
eration, was captured on the 11th after a 
bombardment. General Otis is reported 
as having declined to confer with Agui- 
naldo on any basis other than surrender, 
and this we fear will not make the task of 
our commissioners any easier when they 
arrive at Manila. It will now be exceed- 
ingly hard to induce the Filipinos to be- 
lieve that the “assimilation” is benevo- 
lent in its intention. Yet that is the 
intention of our nation, we have no doubt, 
and no opportunity even now should be 
lost to endeavor to make that fact clear 
to Aguinaldo and those who claim to be 
able to control the Filipinos. Once that 
intention is formally announced and made 
clear by duly accredited delegates, respon- 
sibility for further bloodshed will rest 
where it now rests for that which has al- 
ready been shed, and it will then be the 
duty of the Administration to act so forc- 
ibly that there can be no mistaking the de- 
termination of the Government to main- 
tain order and administer justice through- 
out the archipelago. 


The Investigation of the War Department 

We have had no sympathy with those 
who have asserted that the commission 
investigating the alleged abuses of admin. 
istration during the recent war were pre- 
destined to bring in a whitewashing 
report, because they dared not do other- 
wise for partisan and personal reasons. 
This assumption savored too much of in- 
justice and unkindness to make us harbor 
it, and yet it is an assumption which has 
been boldly declared in some of the most 
reputable journals of the country. For 
one thing, it was difficult to see a motive 
sufficiently strong to make men like ex- 
Minister Denby, ex-Governors Beaver of 
Pennsylvania and Woodbury of Vermont, 
and Gen. A. D. McCook suddenly become 
servile tools of the President and the 
Secretary of War. Such men had too 
much at stake in the way of reputation 
te sacrifice it so ruthlessly as their critics 
implied that they would. In our opinion, 
the defect of the commission was not in 
its personnel so much as in its limited 
authority. It had no power to summon 
witnesses, nor to compel them to testify 
under oath, and consequently much valu- 
able evidence was not forthcoming. The 
best method of gaining information about, 
the alleged abuses would have been the 
appointment of a court of inquiry, such 
as has been appointed at last in the case 
of Genera] Miles, which will get at the 
bottom of his charges relative to em- 
balmed beef. This body has authority, 








it is a court of law, and its verdict will 
be based on all the evidence obtainable. 

Conceding, then, the sincerity of the 
commission, but insisting upon its limita- 
tions, what are its conclusions ? 

That no one connected with the War 
Department has profited financially by the 
war’s contracts. 

That most of the blunders and omis- 
sions were due primarily to the inadequate 
equipment of the army when the war be- 
gan, and this to a foolish past attitude of 
Congress and the people toward the army 
as an arm of the public service. 

That divided authority and responsi- 
bility in the War Department produced 
friction, which should not be permitted or 
tolerated a moment longer. 

Secretary Alger and his department 
chiefs did not show that complete grasp 
of the situation which was essential to 
highest efficiency and discipline of the 
army. 

The adjutant-general’s department was 
admirably managed; the inspector-gen- 
eral’s was less efficient; and the commis- 
sary-general’s department had thrown 
upon it an amount of labor and respon- 
sibility with which it was neither physi- 
cally nor financially able to cope. 

General Miles’s charges relative to im- 
perfect food have not been substantiated, 
and his failure to communicate his suspi- 
cions and charges to the Secretary of 
War during the Porto Rican campaign 
are described as dereliction of duty. 

The medical department broke down, 
owing to incompetent officials ‘and red 
tape. 

Camp Thomas was overcrowded and the 
water supply was bad; Camp Alger was 
undesirable, and Montauk was not prop. 
erly equipped, and was occupied too soon. 

No well-regulated corporation could 
transact business satisfactorily under 
such regulations as hamper the staff de- 
partment at Washington, where too much 
routine work on fixed lines is required of 
too few men. 

Wesee little ‘‘ whitewash ”’ in this report, 
and much that calls for prompt and intel- 
ligent action by Congress. It also makes 
it clear that Mr. Alger is not the large 
and forceful man which the place requires, 
and the sooner the President acts accord- 
ingly the better for all concerned—soldiers 
at the front, citizens who pay the taxes 
and the Republican party if it desires to 
retain control at Washington. Already 
Mr. Alger is the Administration’s Old 
Man of the Sea. Let Sinbad shake him 
off. 

Shall the State Interfere with the City 

Governor Roosevelt of New York State, 
although in theory much against State in- 
terference with municipal home rule, has 
as a matter of practical statesmanship 
agreed to support new legislation govern- 
ing the police administration of New 
York city. Heis led to temporize thus by 
the awful condition of the city now under 
the ‘“‘ wide-open”? Tammany administra- 
tion, acondition which Dr. Parkhurst pro- 
nounces worse than any that existed be- 
fore the consolidation, and which by rea- 
son of the consolidation extends over a 
wider area and infects cities which for- 
merly were comparatively decent. The 


_new bill abolishes the bi-partisan system 


which has proved to be so pernicious, and 
puts all authority in one man, to be ap- 
pointed by the governor. 
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A New Pacific Cable Needed 

In a special message to Congress the 
President urges the construction of a ¢. 
ble to Manila, touching at Hawaii ang 
Guam. To Congress he leaves natural] 
the task of deciding whether it shall be 
constructed and maintained by the Gov. 
ernment, or by a private American Corpo. 
ration, but he is certain that “pregent 
conditions should not be allowed to cop. 
tinue for a moment longer than is abgo. 
lutely necessary,” and that the cable 
should be wholly under the control of the 
United States. Such a cable would be of 
greatest service to the missionary socie. 
ties of Christendom, in addition to its 
utility to the Federal officials in perform. 
ing their new duties in the Pacific, andits 
value to the merchants of this country, 


Germany and the United States 

In coming to a decision respecting the 
real past and present attitude of Germany 
toward the United States, as to whether 
that attitude be one of thinly veiled hostil. 
ity, or respect and friendliness mingled 
with justifiable economic rivalry, it is well 
to remember that most of the news from 
Europe and Asia respecting German ac- 
tivity and design filters through English 
press channels, and the English not only 
dislike Germans but are quite willing to 
cause friction between us and Germany. 
All of Ambassador -White’s utterances 
since the war with Spain began have re- 
iterated the contention that Germany's 
attitude toward us as interpreted in Berlin 
had been most circumspect and friendly, 
On the other hand reports from Manila, 
from Americans whose word is above 
reproach, have indicated quite the con- 
trary attitude there. Witness the state. 
ment of General Merritt, quoting Ad- 
miral Dewey, which we print elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Be this as it may, after the statement 
made in the Reichstag by Baron von Bu- 
low, minister of foreign affairs, last week, 
it will be difficult for Germany to act 
otherwise than: fairly without incurring 
the indictment of faithlessness. In re 
sponse to an interpellation of the Agrarian 
leader, Count van Kanitz, respecting the 
commercial relations of the two Powers, 
Baron von Bulow frankly admitted that 
there were radical differences of opinion 
respecting the interpretation of treaties, 
especially that of 1828, in which we assured 
Germany of what is known teclnically 
as the favored-nation rights. But he as, 
sured his hearers that the mutual! advan- 
tage to be gained by diplomatic adjust 
ment of the dispute was so great that he 
felt sure that neither Power thoug)t of re- 
sorting to a tariff war. Passing to consid- 
eration of theattitude of Germany toward 
the United States in the Philippines, be 
claimed that Germany, in all which she 
has done there, had simply guarded her 
material interests and protected her sub- 
jects. He does not believe that the safety 
of German citizens has been jeopardized 
under the American protectorate, and he 
hopes to see an uninterrupted further de 


velopment of German trade in the Philip ~ 


pines and the West Indies under Ameti- 
canrule. He sees no point where (‘ermal 


.and American interests meet in bitter 


hostility, nor does he see any point in the 
future where the lines of their develop 
ment “must necessarily cross each other 
inimically.” He recalled the early recog- 
nition of the American republic by F 
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erick the Great and the sympathy and fi- 
nancial support which Germans gave to 
the North during the Civil War as evi- 
dence of good relations in the past, and 
he hoped that in view of the “enormous 
mutual politico-commercial interests of 
the two countries, and especially in view 
of the increase of American exports to 
Germany, that there would be anxiety on 
the part of the United States to avoid all 
causes of economic friction.”” Prince 
Herbert Bismarck, although a political 
opponent of the minister of foreign af- 
fairs, came td his support. It is ru- 
mored that ere long he will be sent to 
Washington as German ambassador. 

Such assurances as these will go far 
toward mollifying the rising feeling of 
distrust against Germany felt in this 
country. If the Reichstag and the com- 
mercial bodies of Germany were the only 
forces to be considered, it might be con- 
sidered as a final statement sure to breed 
prolonged peace. But the ambitious, er- 
ratic young emperor has to be reckoned 


with. 
The Latin versus the Saxon Conception of Justice 

The House of Deputies of France last 
week, by a vote of 332 to 216, passed the 
pill recently introduced by the ministry, 
which gives over the Dreyfus case to the 
jurisdiction of the full bench of the Court 
of Cassation, and incidentally reflects ad- 
versely upon the integrity of the criminal 
section of the court which has been inves- 
tigating the case. Premier Dupuy stated 
that the ministry assumed all responsibil- 
ity for the law, which he denied was revo- 
lutionary or dictatorial in its import. It 
may not be for a Latin people; it may 
perfectly express their idea of justice, 
but to the Saxon mind the spectacle of 
the executive and legislative departments 
of governmentinterfering with the author- 
ity of the co-ordinate judical branch of 
government while it is engaged in review- 
ing a case is abhorrent and revolutionary. 
Nor are Frenchmen wanting who share 
this feeling. Indeed, the Parliamentary 
Committee of the House, two or three 
days before the above action was taken, 
reported adversely upon the bill, and de- 
clared that all the charges made by M. 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire against his 
former associates on the bench of the 
criminal section of the Supreme Court 
were baseless. But of what avail is such 
areport when passions are aroused, pas- 
sions that are partly religious and partly 
racial ? 

NOTES 

Ex-Congressman Rey. S. J. Barrows of 
Massachusetts, formerly editor of The Chris- 
tian Register and a man of culture and high 
character, has been offered the position of li- 
brarian of Congress. This isa most commend- 
able choice, if a professional librarian of high 
standing could not be secured forthe place. Mr. 
Herbert Putnam of the Boston Public Library 
was offered the position, but deciined it. 

The results of the reeent Irish local elec- 
tions, the first under the new local govern- 
ment act, are encouraging on the whole. 
They reveal a tendency of the electors to 
ignore the issues and leaders that have 
made factionalism so preminent in recent as 
well as in ancient Irish history, a disposition 
to make little of religious differences and a 
conviction that men must divide on economic 
issues as they effect local wages, rates, etc., 
aged than on race, religion, or imperial pol- 
ey. 

This is a time of clemency and toleration in 
church and state. Punishment as a penalty 
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wanes. Discipline is lax. Witness the Presi- 
dent’s commutation of the sentence of Com- 
missary General Eagan. To be sure he is sus- 
pended for six years and cannot wear his 
uniform during that time. But he will draw 
the full pay of his grade, $5,500 annually, and 
when the suspension expires will soon go on 
the retired list with the regular compensation 
of his grade. There is general dissatisfaction 
with the award. 


A season of excessively cold weather, high 
wind and drifting snow has been endured dur- 
ing the past ten days, with varying results ac- 
cording to the state of preparedness of the 
section and the individual. The storm has 
raged over an unusually large area, and has 
swept the country from Maine on the North 
and East, to Texas on the South and Colorado 
on the West. On the Atlantic it has been ter- 
ribly fierce and bitterly cold, and vessels fortu- 
nate enough to make port have been coated 
with ice. Two large passenger steamers are 
known to be floating about helplessly at sea, 
and when the blizzard is over the death rate 
and disaster will be grievous to contemplate 
and to record. 

The queen’s speech at the opening of the 
British Parliament was unusually tame and 
prosaic. Lord Salisbury’s speech announced 
that Great Britain did not contemplate the 
acquisition of territory in China or the dis- 
memberment of the Chinese empire. Refer- 
ring to the czar’s rescript with much cordial- 
ity, Lord Salisbury insisted that causes for 
war still subsist. An amendment to the Ad- 
dress to the Throne, praying for legislation 
‘against lawlessness in the Church of Eng- 
land,’”’ proposed by Samuel Smith, Liberal, 
was defeated by a vote of 221to0 89. Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s début as Liberal party 
leader seems to have been creditable, as on 
the issue of land tax reform he brought the 
government majority down to thirty-four. 





In Brief 
Monday tells the worth of Sunday’s listen- 
ing. 





When it is easier to read our neighbor’s 
duty than our own, it is time to question what 
eyes are for. 





We hope the delegates from the Old World 
to the International Congregational Council 
in Boston next September will have a chance 
to see that delightful appendage to old-fash- 
ioned New England homes which is each year 
becoming more rare—the spare chamber. 





Of all the many good things said by his con- 
temporaries about Rev. M. B. Grier, senior ed- 
itor of The Presbyterian, who has just died, 
the statement that, as an editor, he did not 
think it was always necessary to have the last 
word strikes us as the most commendable. 





That ignorance may exist side by side with 
knowledge is proved by the fact that the key 
to the door of the ministers’ room in Appleton 
Chapel, Harvard University, until recently 
bore, and perhaps now bears, this inscription, 
written by the janitor, ‘‘ This is the chappel 
cloes room.” 





The moderator-elect of the Church of Scot- 
land bears the name of Pagan-John Pagan. 
In any references he may make to foreign 
missionary work he can, we suppose, without 
seeming to be uncharitable, refer to the un- 
evangelized and unconverted as “ Pagan, 
heathen.” 





A discriminating layman says of a minister 
whose literary style is both finished and or- 
nate, ‘‘He sometimes polishes his bat so that 
hecannot hit the ball.’”’ Probably the preacher 
will understand the point if he will some day 
hand that same bat to another man and take 
the place of the pitcher. 
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Spurgeon says in his autobiography that an 
unknown critic of great ability used to send to 
him each week a list of the mispronunciations 
and other slips of speech in his Sunday ser- 
mons. Given such a critic as kind as wise, 
and to a minister determined to do his best 
for his Master, such a service would be invalu- 
able anywhere. 

The issue before Washington’s Birthday is 
an appropriate time to introduce to our readers 
Everett T. Tomlinson, author of Washing- 
ton’s Young Aids, Boys of Old Monmouth 
and the other historical stories for young 
people which have been so popular deservedly. 
A true tale of the Revolutionary war by Mr. 
Tomlinson will be found in this week’s Home. 





“If [ had plenty of money to do with as I 
wished,” says a United States senator— whose 
name, out of consideration for his cons‘itu- 
ents, we will not mention—‘‘I’d have music 
played at all my meals and get cigars made at 
$50 a hundred.” Quite a different conception 
of wealth from that of D. K. Pearsons, Helen 
Gould and George Peabody. 





A recent letter from Professor Curtiss of 
Chicago Seminary, who has been over a month 
in Damascus, reports that while taking an 
archeological walk upon the hills near that 
city he was ‘“‘held up’’ by some sons of Ish- 
mael and his Waterbury watch, revolver and 
$10 in cash were taken. Shall these be cred- 
ited among American eontributions to foreign 
work ? 





Our sympathetic solicitude goes out to the 
Harvard student, aged seventeen, whom the 
courts in New York have just decided needs 
$4,500 a year from ancestral estates to enable 
him to live as his “social position requires.”’ 
Prof. George H. Palmer of Harvard Univer- 
sity is on record as saying that all a man 
spends above $1,000 a year at Harvard is spent 
to his disad vantage—mental and moral. 





We publish this week, as one of our Hand- 
books, the new catechism prepared by spe- 
cial committees of the National Council of 
Evangelical Free Churches in England and 
Wales. The catechism is now printed in full, 
we believe, for the first time in this country, 
and contains extended explanations and in- 
terpretations which were not incorporated in 
the texts thus far put into circulation here. 





Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas has written to The 
Christian World, London, urging British Con- 
gregationalists to be adequately represented 
at the International Council. He holds that 
the pastors sent ought not to be sent at their 
own charges, that the churches of Great Brit- 
ain should be made to feel that “in the per- 
sons of these pastors and delegates they [the 
churches] are present in the metropolis of the 
old Pilgrim State of Massachusetts.’ 





in an address before the Long [sland Histor- 
ical Society recently Mr. R. D. Benedict dwelt 
interestingly and sensibly upon the Salem 
witchcraft delusion, and showed conclusively 
that it was not a delusion born of Puritan 
teachings or training, but was symptomatic 
of a universal delusion which flourished 
in Sweden, Germany, France and Great 
Britain, and was quite as prevalent in lands 
inhabited by volatile Roman Catholics as in 
lands dominated by serious Protestants. 





In Victoria, Australia, according to recent 
statistics, as in most parts of the world, Con- 
gregationalists are the most liberal givers 
among religious denominations, their contri- 
butions averaging thirty-two cents per mem- 
ber. But that is pretty small as compared 
with Congregationalists in the United States. 
The Victorian Presbyterians, who give four 
and a half cents per member, can hardly be of 
the same kind as those in our country. We 
take these figures from the Christian Adco- 
cate. 
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By the death of the venerable John Wil- 
liams, bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Connecticut, the honor and responsi- 
bilities of service as senior bishop on the 
Episcopal bench pass to the venerable Bishop 
Clark of Rtoielsland Bishop Williams was 
a gentle, refined, godly man, whose innate 
sense of propriety was never more clearly re- 
vealed than in his directions respecting his 
funeral, which lacked eulogy, display of 
flowers and was restricted to the service of 
the church and the singing of Rock of Ages. 





The executive, c mmittee of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society calls atten- 
tion to the fact that less than two months of 
the fiscal year of the society remain. It en 
tered this year with obligations for the year’s 
work amounting to $300,000 and a net in- 
debtedness of $106 000. To meet the pledges 
to missionaries and close the year without 
increasing the debt, $85,000 are needed for 
February and March. It is hoped that with 
the growing tide of prosperity the contribu- 
tions and gifts for these closing months will 
greatly increase. All that is received above 
the $25,000 for current expenses will go toward 
reducing the debt. 





Our intelligent American missionaries serve 
well as exponents and defenders of the true 
American foreign policy whenever it is mis- 
represented in the foreign press. A copy of 
The Times of India, just at hand, contains an 
admirable letter from Rev. Robert A. Hume 
of Ahmednagar, setting forth to the Anglo- 
Indian constituency of that journal the con- 
tention. of the United States respecting the 
right to build the Nicaragua canal. He ad- 
mits the vulnerability of the contention in 
some respects, but calls upon “‘imperial and 
generous Englishmen’”’ not te stand on tech- 
nicalities in preventing the United States 
from developing its own trade and at the 
same time immensely furthering the com- 
merece of the world. 





The Richmond Christian Advocate, with 
accustomed frankness and individual utter. 
ance, is calling upon Southern Methodists to 
pool their issues in religious journalism, to 
quit being ‘‘ ruined by runts,’”’ to use its own 
expression. The outcome of the present 
senseless rivalry of small journals supported 
by conferences, it declares, is that the cul- 
tured class of the South are cupporting 
Northern publications, while the Northern 
Methodists, seeing the inferior denominational 
press of the South, “grade our church by 
them.” “Our laymen” it says, ‘‘of broad 
views ought to demand of the clergy of the 
conferences such co-operation as will bring to 
the homes of our people a paper the peer of 
any church organ in America.’’ 





It has come to such a pass that the younger 
members of the ministry in Brooklyn are 
tempted to protest against the killing pace 
which Dr. Storrs, the beloved father of them 
all, is setting them. On a recent Sunday he 
preached twice and during the following 
week attended five union services, at all of 
which he spoke and over twoor threeof which 
he presided. There were two other public 
addresses, followed by two sermons on the 
succeeding Sunday, and thus a record of 
eleven public addresses in eight days was 
scored. How complacently we should all 
look forward to the years beyond the seven- 
tieth milestone of life, provided we cou d then 
be doing one quarter of the productive work 
whick Dr. Storrs is doing. 





First Church, St. Louis, has elected a church 
historian, and set apart one room in the edifice 
as a historical room, the walls to be hung with 
denominational memorabilia. Framed copies 
ef historical tablets on the facade of the 
new Congregational House here find fitting 
place. They were unveiled at last week’s 
prayer meeting, and the events explained by 
Truman Post, the son of aformer pastor. Rev. 
D. W. Waldron, secretary of the Boston City 
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Missionary Society, recognizing its Congrega- 
tional lineage, has framed the tablets together, 
forming an attractive panel, and huog them 
on the walls of its rooms in- this building. In- 
dividuals and classes studying denominational 
history may well avail themselves of the inter- 
est and suggestion which these tablets afford. 





Among the officers and soldiers of our regu- 
lar army now and then men come to light who 
do not hesitate to exhibit stanch loyalty to 
Christ in the midst of their military duties. 
Secretary Ryder of the American Missionary 
As3ociation has just received a generous con 
tribution for student aid at Straight Univer- 
sity from the quartermaster of the Ninth 
U.S. V. 1., a colored regiment now stationed 
at El Cobre, Cuba. This young man received 
his education at Straight University and has 
always cherished a sense of deep obligation to 
the American Missionary Association for the 
help afforded him in earlier years. He is soon 
to write an article for the American Mission- 
ary on soldier life among the colored troops 
in Cuba. If an increase in our army seems 
inevitabke let us hope that many men of this 
pronounced Christian type will be among the 
new recruits. 


Dr. Henry M. Field has retired from the ed- 
itorship of the Evangelist and has disposed of 
his interest to a corporation made up of a 
number of Presbyterian gentlemen and headed 
by Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton, who has 
rendered conspicuously able service on the 
Evangelist and who now becomes its editor. 
The paper will remain, as it long has been, a 
national Presbyterian weekly journal. Dr. 
Field is now in Washington on a visit to his 
brother, the ex-associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court, who alone remains of his re- 
markable family, and will go later to Florida 
and to Cuba. He has been connected with 
the Evangelist for forty-four years, and main- 
tains that he is the oldest editor of a secular 
or religious paper in the country. He says he 
isnot old in years, only seventy-four, but that 
his long editorial service entitles him to a rest 
and a good time. He will come back when he 
feels like it and write to the Evangelist when 
he pleases. So much for belonging to a great 
family, for spending long years in harness 
and coming to be one of the most affable of 
traveled and delightful gentlemen. 





Best Answers. IV. 


For our next question for popular discussion 
we propose the following: 

What is the most rewarding book which you 
have read during the last year and why? 

Replies must not exceed 200 words and must 
reach this office on or before March 15. For 
the best answer we will give $5, or, if pre 
ferred, $3 and the Century Gallery of Eminent 
Portraits. For the second best answer we 
will send the Century Gallery. Address all 
communications to ‘‘ Best Answers,’”’ care The 
Congregationalist. 





Current Thought 


THE NEW CREED 


The most momentous accomplishment for 
the solidarity of the evangelical world that 
has culminated during the century, we may 
say for three centuries, is the agreement of 
the evangelical Free Churches of Great Britain 
upon a statement of belief.— The Interior. 


ON HIGHEST AUTHORITY 


He (Rear-Admiral Dewey} told me that the 
Germans had behaved very nastily, and that 
Aguinaldo was beginning to show the cloven 
hoof.—Maj. Gen. W. R. Merritt, in The In- 
dependent. 

AND YET SHOULD WE NOT HAVE INTER- 

FERED 


Some decided steps have also been taken 
towards the moral purification of the city 
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{Havana]. In past days books and Pictures 
of the grorsest and vilest licenticusness have 
been sold as openly and as freely as any other 
form of literature. The besom of the dete 
tive bureau, acting under orders from head. 
quarters, has swept all these that could py 
found into a huge bonfire, and their further 
sale has been made an offense under the lay. 
The law has also laid its hand upon the lot. 
tery business, which it has materially Jeg 
sened, though not wholly crushed.— Copyy. 
spondent N. Y. Evening Post. 


HOW THE RACE DEVELOPS 


Energy and force are not bred in men by a 
confined and stinted life. They grow up best 
in a land where men’s minds are turned to aq. 
venture in the widest sense, to exploring new 
lands, to taming Nature at her wildest—to 
dealing fearlessly with all the primal prop. 
lems of mankind rather than with merely 
producing a comfortable existence.— The Spee. 
tator, London. 


METHODISM’S WEAKNESS 


What Methodism needs for the twentieth 
century is lay co-operation and again lay 
operation and once again lay co-operation. 
The class meeting, the old-fashioned quarterly 
meeting, the old-fashioned camp meeting were 
powerful because of it. Noman of sense cares 
for lay representation, equal or unequal, for 
its own sake. It is desirable because of its 
prospective fruits or not desirable at all.— 
Prof. Charles J. Little of Garrett Biblical In. 
stitute, in Northwestern Christian Advocate, 


THE REAL ISSUE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Alone, this region will never rise to the dig- 
nity of self-rule or the security of self-goy- 
ernment. Civilization and order must come 
to them as the gift of a stronger race. For 
the United States no American desired this 
burden, but this country must neither shun 
nor seek this world-wide duty of great and 
civilized power. But it enters upon it witha 
different purpose and spirit. From the start 
the United States is determined that its sole 
mission in the Philippines shall be to create 
peace, order and self-rule, and that when this 
task is completed, and as fast as it is com- 
pleted, the United States will withdraw its 
direct authority, maintaining its protecting 
sovereigaty as a means for self-government 
in the Philippines and not for its own sake.— 
The Philadelphia Press, edited by Postmaster: 
General Smith. 


TEMPERATE ADMIRAL SAMPSON 


I think that there is but one opinion among 
officers of the navy about grvg, and it is that 
alcoholic liquors have no place in the navy of 
the United States except as a medicine. In- 
toxicating liquors of all sorts should be abol- 
ished.—The New Voice. 


THE MYSTERY OF DOING GOOD WITHOUT 


HARM 


The Hebrew prophet made three require- 
ments from those who would join the great 
forward moving procession led by Jehovah. 
“To love mercy” and at the same time “to 
do justly ” is the difficult task. Tc fulfill the 
first requirement alone is to fall into the error 
of indiscriminate giving, with all its disas- 
trous results; to fulfill the second exclusively 
is to obtain the stern policy of withholding, 
and it results in such a dreary lack of sympa- 
thy and understanding that the establishment 
of justice is impossible. It may be that the 
combination of the two can never be attained 
save as we fulfill still the third requirement, 
“to walk humbly with God,” which may mean 
to walk for many dreary miles beside the low- 
liest of his creatures, not even in peace of 
mind, that the companionship of the hamble 
is popularly supposed to give, but rather with 
the pangs and misgivings to which the poor 
human understanding is subjected whenever 
it attempts to comprehend the meaning o! life. 
—Jane Addams of the Hull House, in Febru- 
ary Atlantic. 
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A recent issue of The Congregationalist 
res, G. Stanley Hall as saying 
that, “Character is nothing but muscle 
habits.” The Congregationalist does not 
assent to the proposition, neither does it 
dissent from it, and indeed goes so far as 
to suggest the lessons which, if true, such 
a doctrine enforces. It seems to the 
writer of the present article that such a 
proposition ought not to have so much 
deference shown it as even to be left 
hanging on a hypothetical hook. 

The connection in which the quoted 
phrase standsis not stated, but the words, 
if left to interpret themselves, seem to 
mean that character—by which is presum- 
ably to be understood all character, in- 
tellectual, moral and religious—reduces 
in the last analysis to a‘matter of bodily 
tissue and itsstructural arrangement. It 
recognizes Man as essentially material; 
it treats a man’s ethical and even Chris- 
tian attainments as blossoms developed 
from physical organization, and leaves to 
us the rather lean comfort of feeling that 
a scholar, a hero and a saint are mostly 
euphemisms for brute drilled and lashed 
to the highest power. We are neither as- 
serting nor denying that President Hall 
would accept the foregoing as a fair state- 
ment of his view, but it is the construc. 
tion necessary to be placed on the isolated 
abstract reproduced in The Congregation- 
alist. The phrase in this disconnected 
shape is a distinct surrender to the mate- 
tialist, and elbows into a back seat that 
personal element which of all others is 
the one requiring most to be emphasized 
by the members of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, to whom the quoted words purport 
to have been addressed. 

The importance of securing to free 

spirit all the domain that belongs to it 
need not, however, make us jealous of the 
significant role that is played by habit or 
of the psuedo-intellectual and psuedo- 
moral results of which habituated muscle 
becomes capable. One of the most fas- 
cinating departments of anthropology is 
that which has todo with the automatic 
action of muscles that have been trained 
by repetitious exercise. There is a wide 
variety of activities wherein the only 
part we have to perform, seemingly, is that 
of slipping along a frictionless groove of 
organized tendency. It is very much like 
setting up a row of blocks and the top- 
pling over of the first perpetuates itself 
through the whole series. Muscles be- 
come to such degree habituated that they 
come in time not only to act as if they 
were themselves intelligent, but to act 
with an infallibility of which conscious 
intelligence is itself iicapable. 
; A commonplace example of what has 
just been stated would be the following: 
Isometimes operate my own typewriter. 
Although I have done this off and on for 
half a dozen years, I cannot today, with- 
out looking, tell where on the keyboard a 
quarter of the letters and signs are lo- 
cated. My mind cannot locate them, but 
my fingers can, and, when once I com- 
mence operating, my muscles will find 
their way over the keyboard with a con- 
fidence and precision to which no conscious 
deliberation can begin to approximate. 


quotes J 





Character and Muscle 


By Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 


In this way a certain-direction seems to 
become impressed upon the muscular tis- 
sues, and, under favoring suggestion, ac- 
tion to eventuate with something of the 
same automatic facility with which a 
started ball will roll down an inclined 
plane. ‘There is a story,” says Profes- 
sor Huxley, “which is credible enough, 
though it may not be true; of a practical 
joker, who, seeing a discharged veteran 
carrying home his dinner, suddenly cried 
out, ‘Attention!’ whereupon the man 
instantly brought his hands down and 
lost his mutton and potatoes in the gutter. 
The drill had been thorough and its effects 
had become embodied in the man’s nerv- 
ous structure.” 

This faculty that we have of embody- 
ing in our nervous structure the effects 
of drill is a wonderful economizer of brain 
power. It converts deliberate action into 
automatic action. There are a thousand 
intelligent things that we do every day 
that require no expenditure of intellect. 
If the most of our ordinary actions could 
not be done automatically, weshould have 
little mind left to employ upon the more 
serious questions and interests that con- 
cern us. So common a matter as walking 
across the floor, or sitting down at table, 
is really a very complicated performance, 
but by a long course of drill our muscles 
become habituated to it and practically 
relieve the mind of all responsibility so 
far forth, so that while to a child that is 
just teaching his legs to walk the trick 
is so involved as to require all his mental 
energy, after the muscles have become 
drilled they are so competent to take care 
of themselves that he has as much mind 
to think of something else with when 
he is walking as when he is still. Even 
buttoning one’s collar is a kind of gym- 
nastic that is tortuous almost beyond 
expression, and if our fingers were not 
educated to it we should have a touch 
of cerebral collapse every time we did it; 
and that that is so, easily becomes evident 
by remembering the perspiring condition, 
not to say the almost unevangelical con- 
dition, into which we are thrown if the 
button happens to be a little larger than 
usual or the buttonhole just a little out 
its ordinary place; the fingers under those 
circumstances have something to do that 
they are not used to, the buttoning ceases 
to be automatic, the mind has its resources 
drawn upon, and we soon “sit down to it” 
because we are tired. In this way drilling 
the muscles by reiterated exercise does 
very much the same sort of work for us 
that winding the spring does for a clock 
—it converts momentary intelligence into 
permanent automatism. 

The question now suggests itself, What 
has all this to do with character? It 
has nothing to do with it, and that is just 
my point. This is not denying the large 
role that habit plays in the formation of 
character, and if President Hall had been 
quoted as saying that characteris nothing 
but habit, we might not have excepted to 
the statement, but there is a great deal in 
character beside muscle habit, and indeed 
little if anything in character that is mus- 
cle habit. As soon as we get into the 
region of character our prime dealing is 
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with the will; and in a manner quite 
analogous to that by which we store up 
physical tendency by the repetitious exer- 
cise of physical energy, do we store up 
moral tendency by the repetitious exer- 
cise of moral energy. We say of a man, 
for example, that he is honest. By that 
we mean that he has for such a length of 
time refrained from appropriating what 
does not belong to him that he has ac- 
quired a personal set in that direction. It 
is one of his moral habitudes. It is « par- 
ticular species of momentum that has be- 
come established in him by reiterated 
volitive determinations. There has been 
no muscle drill. There is no physical 
gymnastic involved. There is not so 
much gymnastic in not stealing as there 
is in stealing; and indeed the majority of 
human virtues are of the passive rather 
than of the active sort—virtues, that is to 
say, in which the prime feature is one of 
abstinence from action, and in which, 
therefore, muscle plays no part and can 
play no part. 

When the alternative between taking 
what is not ours and not taking what is 
not ours presents itself to us there en- 
sues on our part what we may call an act 
of moral self-determination. This may 
or may not issue in physical action, mus- 
cular movement, but whether it does or 
does not the essential fact in the case is 
the will’s moral shaping of itself. The 
supreme event involved is that which 
transpires in the region of the personal, 
not in the region of the muscular. 

The exercise of the will in such self-de- 
termination may be momentary, but it 
leaves a result that is more or less perma- 
nent. This result though, is lodged, not 
in the muscular tissue, but in the personal 
structure. If now the next time that the 
same alternative is presented the identi- 
cal self-determination is repeated, then 
the result that has remained over from 
the first instance will be added to. In 
that way moral capital is acquired, moral 
tendency is developed, and when the tend- 
ency has become strengthened up to a 
certain point no laborious act of moral 
self.determination becomes longer neces- 
sary: the results of repeated acts of self- 
determination along an unchanging line 
become a kind of ethical automatism, so 
that when there is a subsequent presenta- 
tion of the alternative no moral hard 
work need be done, we act conscientiously 
without conscience knowing anything 
about it, and slide into a path of moral 
propriety in much the same way that a 
clock will tick off and strike out the tend- 
encies that have been geared and wound 
into it. So that the ethical drift thus ac- 
quiréd becomes not only a balance-wheel 
but a drive-wheel. 

There is a good deal that might be 
added in illustration of the way. in which 
our moral energy is economized by this 
acquired momentum being on hand to do 
the work that otherwise moral energy 
would have to do. It is a great thing 
thus to get into the habit of making self- 
determinations that are right. Properly 
deciding a question of right and wrong 
partly meets the stress of deciding the 
same question at its next recurrence. 
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There is a great deal in all that range of 
inquiry that would be of practical and 
fascinating interest, but that is not the 
purpose of this article. I wanted only 
to emphasize habit as a working energy 
in human life, but to indicate that, when 
all possible has been said about the sway 
which habit exerts in the region of the 
muscular, there is an analogous but very 
distinct sway exerted by itin the region 
of the immaterial and the personal, and 
that while muscle habits may produce an 
equilibrist, there is no animal tissue in 
the habitudes that go to make character, 
heroism and saintliness. 





The Practice of the Presence of 
God * 
BY REV. F. W. BALDWIN, D. D. 

All intelligent Christians nowadays are 
profoundly interested in the problems of 
Biblical criticism. Some are profoundly 
disturbed by them. There may be no 
fears for the Bible, but the prevailing 
atmosphere, however bracing intellectu- 
ally, is not altogether congenial to faith 
and piety. The soul cannot live without 
its visions of God, and none know quite 
so well as those who are constantly deal- 
ing with the purely intellectual and criti- 
cal problems of religion how hard it is 
for the soul to keep its visions. Even 
while we are praying to God and talking 
wisely about his inspirations, we may 
have a very shadowy sense of his pres- 
ence, a shallow experience of his grace, a 
feeble consciousness of his guidance and 
no faith at all that he is inspiring us. 

But in the religious life all problems 
resolve themselves, in the last analysis, 
into the question of God and his inspira- 
tions; and in all our searchings after 
him, however far we may roam, or along 
whatever roads, if we find him at all it 
must be experimentally and in our own 
spirits. We may think we see him in 
nature, we may believe sincerely that he 
was in Jesus ‘Christ, yet living faith has 
its roots nowhere but in the living soul, 
and if we really believe in a personal 
God it is not so much because we have 
seen him in nature, or even in Jesus 
Christ, but because he has uncovered 
himself in the depths of our own person- 
ality. It is this which makes faith in 
Christ possible. The old teaching is 
sound; nothing but the divine Spirit 
himself can lead us to Christ, or unfold 
to us the secrets of that mind which 
never doubted the presence of God. “O 
that I knew where I might find him!” 
Job found him at last in the only place 
where he is ever found. 

Jeremy Taylor, in his Holy Living, 
gives ten rules by the observance of 
which the presence of God may be real- 
ized. While all of his rules are unobjec- 
tionable, and some of them very helpful, 
still one cannot read his chapter without 
the feéling that Jeremy Taylor must have 
had something better than his own rules. 
Ritual is one thing; spiritual life is quite 
another and different thing. Jesus never 
laid down any formal rules for holy liv- 
ing. He realized the Father, as a Pres- 
ence in the soul, in the discipline of ex- 
perience, amidst the lights and shadows 
of his daily life. As he found God so 
must every one of his followers. 





* The first of a series of seven articles on The 
Culture of the Spiritual Life. 
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Is not the secret of the divine presence, 
then, most of all in the mind of Christ, 
in the spiritual habits of his life? ‘Have 
this mind in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus.”” The church has by no means 
exhausted as yet the meaning of our 
Lord’s humanity. Nothing can be quite 
so profitable or essential in the culture 
of the spiritual life as to dwell upon what 
Professor Denney of Glasgow so aptly 
styles ‘‘the piety of Jesus.” We are so 
much given to thinking of him as solving 
the great world problem that we give far 
too little attention to the life he was liv- 
ing in his own soul. And yet, it was the 
tragic reality of his human experience 
that gave dignity and sublimity to his re- 
demption. He is our fellow-worshiper as 
well as our Master, our fellow-believer as 
well as our Redeemer, and to lose our 
sense of his identity with us in these 
things is to lose him. His faith in God 
was a costly thing; his peace and repose 
came, as ours come, after conflict and 
victory; his character was an achieve- 
ment—the fruit of that human struggle 
whose depth and intensity his truest dis- 
ciples can only faintly conceive. 

If, then, the human life of our Lord 
means above all things a life in which the 
presence of God is realized after the man- 
ner of men, to be a Christian must mean 
to share his vision and his thought of 
God, to share in his faith and trust and 
peace and joy, to share in that deep and 
unutterable sense of the love and tender- 
ness and care of him who bathed the 
Spirit of Jesus in a flood of supernal light. 
To be a Christian must mean even more 
than that, as Christ is more than a mem- 
ory of what God did once in human life. 
We hold him to be the Living One, in the 
earth now, in the very midst of human 
life, in its struggles, its aspirations, its 
growing sense of evil, its visions of right- 
eousness, its social and political upheavals, 
its outreachings after the better order 
that is to come. The ministries of the 
Spirit are the ministries of Christ. The 
“Christ of today”’ is above all things the 
indwelling Christ, forever disclosing him- 
self, in divine and mystical ways, along 
the inner motions of eur spirits and in 
the providential order of the world. 

The secret of God’s presence is most of 
all in the consciences of individual men, 
in its tenderness, in its sensitiveness to 
truth, in its abhorrence of evil, in its 
passionate love of righteousness, as the 
spring of all doubt. All skepticism, all 
blindness to God is in our lack of spiritual 
discernment, our practical unbelief in our- 
selves as spirits, our disloyalty to the 
inner voice. There are some things which 
an unspiritual mind cannot believe, mys- 
teries of faith which find their demonstra- 
tion only in the soul of the believer. 

But God is also in his world, and it will 
not be easy for us to believe that he is in 
our lives and consciences unless we can 
look abroad to find him in the common 
life of man, in history, in society, in the 
family, in the church and in the state. 
Our common way of thinking makes God 
largely unnecessary. We put him where 
the deists. used to place him, outside the 
world. We look for him only in the rare 
and occasional experiences, in what we 
are pleased to call the miraculous, forget- 
ting that he is in the storm as truly as in 
the calm, in the groanings and travailings 
of creation as well as in its songs, in our 
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own defeats and losses no less than jp 
our triumphs and gains. It would be 
better for us if we looked for him More 
through the imagination and less, Tela. 
tively, through the reason, if we made his 
inspirations constant and spiritual rather 
than fitful and mechanical. 

We go abroad too much to find him 
among the ancients, the prophets, apos. 
tles and fathers, instead of seeking him jp 
the souls of living men. But it is really 
more essential to believe in our own ip. 
spiration than to believe in the inspira. 
tion of the prophets. The divine theoph. 
anies and incarnations are not confined 
to ancient history. The world is beautify) 
because the beautiful God is in it, ang 
even if it be dark, still, as George Mae. 
donald says, ‘it is God’s dark you walk 
in, and his hand you hold.” Finding Goa 
in the conflict of the world, in its up. 
heavals and its progress, we shall not be 
so reluctant to see him in our own lives, 
Accepting our good thoughts as hig jp. 
spirations, conscience will become more 
majestic and authoritative. Having the 
mind of Christ, we shall have his vision 
of God. Witnesses to his presence will 
rise up on every hand. His image will be 
flashed back to us from every human goul, 

It is said of a famous Scotch preacher, 
long since gone to his reward, that after 
entering his pulpit and glancing about 
upon his people his first words often 
were, “I think it’s a great thing to be- 
lieve in God’’; and then, after a mo. 
ment’s pause, he would add, ‘and it’s 
entirely another thing than most of you 
imagine.’”’ The presence of God in our 
lives is something far greater and deeper 
than most of us have as yet dreamed. 
It is my hope, in the short series of 
articles of which this is the first, to do 
something to quicken and deepen this 
sense of the presence of God. The arti- 
cles to follow will be entitled My Temp. 
tations, My Growth in the Divine Life, 
My Bible, My Father’s House, My Object 
in Life, and My Hereafter. 





Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESIY 

Review of the Social Season 

Grip and pneumonia, sleet storms and 
snowdrifts have been persistent visitors 
here this winter; they have made their 
demands on entire households, servants 
included, and society has had a lively 
seven weeks’ struggle from New Year's 
to Lent with sickness and all kinds of 
bad weather. The snow that lies a foot 
deep on the pavements creaks under the 
carriage wheels as ladies, muffled in furs, 
drive about to pay last visits, and the 
below zero temperature is hard on coach- 
men and horses. The President and Mrs. 
McKinley took an exhilarating sleigh ride 
the other day. No one who saw him hap- 
dling the reins can think that his severe 
labors have exhausted his capacity for 
keen enjoyment of outdoor life. Mm. 


McKinley is said to be in better health . 
than a year ago. This day they both, 


looked remarkably well and happy. The 
treaty had passed the Senate, tle state 
dinners had all been given, and in a few 
hours the last card reception would be 
over. There is never a lack of cordiality 
in the manner of either toward their hun- 
dreds of eager guests, but three hours of 
smiling and hand-shaking is hard work 
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Every one says that Mrs. Hobart is 
lovely. She is kind and cordial, certainly, 
at her afternoon receptions, and those 
who assist her are eq ually graciqus. Ladies 
who make the Cabinet calls and compare 
notes afterwards at the tea table confiden- 
tially admit that the hostesses, like the 
weather, are somewhat frigid. Possibly 
it is the English manner learned at the 
Court of St. James, or the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war transferred to the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Long has not been 
here this winter, and several of the Cabi- 
net ladies have curtailed the number of 
their receptions. The old-time hospitality 
of Washington society to all who come to 
share it is on the wane. This is a neces- 
sary elimination in the evolution of the 
place from @ wide-spreading, tree-embo w- 
ered village to a great and growing city, 
with big apartment houses and a future 
that must progress as the wealth and 
power of the nation increases. 

Prominent Men at Dinners 

Up to the present date the men have 
had the best time this season. With the 
several great organizations of women 
booked here for February, matters may 
even up before the close of the month. 
At the last dinner of the Gridiron Clup, 
to celebrate the election of General Boyn- 
ton as president, the custom was inaugu- 
rated of having the first toast to the 
President of the United States. An emi- 
nent scientist says that this is a servile 
copying of English ways. But thecollege 
alumni associations took it up at once. 
Michigan, Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth and 
Princeton have each had their annual 
dinners, more enthusiastic than usual, 
for the reason that there isso much mate 
rial for capital speeches. Secretary Long 
made a delightful address to his Harvard 
brethren, and Presidents Angell and Pat- 
ton came to the reunions of their respect- 
ive institutions. Yale leads here in the 
number of her graduates and in the prom- 
inent positions they hold. Three are on 
the Supreme Bench, as many in the Senate, 
and several in the House. United States 
Treasurer Roberts is the president of the 
association. When the secretary to the 
President is more than usually cordial in 
introducing some applicant for office, the 
President often asks with a twinkle in his 
eye, ‘Is hea Yale man ?”’ being well aware 
of Mr. Porter’s loyalty to his alma mater. 
Governor Brady of Alaska, who also is of 
this fraternity, made an excellent speech 
at the Yale dinner, in which he paid high 
tribute to the work of the missionaries in 
the Territory. 

The Evolution of Two Waifs 

More than a quarter of a century ago 
two homeless waifs were comrades and 
chumsin thecity of New York. Through 
a benevolent agency that seeks out handi- 
capped childhood, they were sent to the 
Interior and placed in homes, but they 
were so completely separated that they 
never knew each other’s fate. They met 
for the first time on an excursion made 
up from here last spring to visit the Indian 
training school at Carlisle. From the 
moment of recognition they were lost to 
the rest of the party and absorbed in each 
other, Standing together on the plat- 
form, they told their romantic story to 
the students. One was Governor Brady 
of Alaska, the other ex-Governor Burke 
of North Dakota. Who shall measure 
the value of the society that helped these 
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lads to reach such careers of eminence 
and usefulness, or the stimulus to high 
endeavor aroused in the hearts of a body 
of ambitious students by such a recital? 
Honor the Soldiers and Trust the Administration 

Military heroes have been numerous 
at all functions, and, despite some jeal- 
ousies among themselves, the officers 
who wear the uniform of the United 
States are popular at the capital. Let 
them have this attention and even glori- 
fication, if they like it, during their short 
visits to the capital. Untried duties are 
coming to them, months, possibly years, 
of separation from country and kindred, 
deadly climates, the hatred of those they 
go to guard, the cool criticisms of those 
who stay at howe. The position of a 
United States soldier in the colonies, be 
he officer or private, is no sinecure in 
these days of alternate expansion and 
contraction. The aftermath of war 
seemed reached, with the uniformed 
officers among us, the echoes of the 
House debate over the army bill passing 
over to the Senate and the findings of the 
Eagan court-martial and of the War In- 
vestigating Commission ready to be laid 
before the President, when lo! another 


crop of ‘‘extras,"’ with bulletins of bat-. 


tle. Again a Sunday of anxiety and a 
hurried meeting of the Cabinet, but the 
next day at the Capitol, instead of grim 
and tnanimous resolve to suppress all 
rebellion, each party to the Philippine 
question tried to make the other respon- 
sible for the bloodshed. 

The Chief Executive watches the de- 
bates with keenest interest. He is lis- 
tening to the voice of the people as well 
as to the legislators, and with the wis- 
dom from above, given in large measure 
to those who ask it, the country will do 
well to trust the Administration in the 
shaping of a policy for the late distracted 
colonies of Spain. 

Washington Weatherbound 

The snow is heaped up as seldom, if ever, 
before. People stand out in the cold long 
enough to point their cameras at the ici- 
cled fountains and Franklin’s fantastic 
ermine cap, but they prefer to do most of 
their breathing indoors and there is no 
loitering in the streets these days. The 
suffering among the illy-prepared colored 
people is intense, as all outside work has 
stopped, even the extra appropriation for 
clearing the city is not the boon it would 
be if the temperature were less severe. 
Let no one visit Washington at present 
in the hope of finding balmy weather; the 
thawing out is bound to be a raw and 
chilling process. 





In and Around New York 


The Year with Dr. Virgin 

The annual meeting of Pilgrim Church was 
marked by perfect harmony and disclosed 
faithful work and happy results. Dr. Virgin 
says, ‘‘ A cheerful spirit pervades the church.” 
An earnest endeavor has been made to have 
all the members of the church among its list 
of worshipers. About $15,000 were received, 
nearly $3,000 of which were given for benevo- 
lences. Private charities amounted to about 
$20,000. Twenty-eight new members were 
added. A new plan of benevolence through 
the card system has been adopted for this 
year. Both the Sunday and Chinese schools 
are Jarge and prosperous. Dr. Virgin says 
his congregations are good, and “we have no 
sensational methods; the Word of God is our 
meat and drink.” 
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Dr. Van Dyke and Local Presbyterianism 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s decision to remain 
at the Brick Church causes universal rejoicing 
inthe city. It is his conviction that he can do 
as much for God, the church asd the world in 
the chair of English literature at Johns Hop- 
kins as in the pastorate of the Brick Church. 
Furthermore his personal preferences were in 
favor of Baltimore. He had sent his resigna_ 
tion to his session by asking it to join with 
him in sending commissioners to presbytery. 
He anticipated the action of his congregation 
in refusing to let him go. He stood ready to 
overrule all this. The new element that came 
in to alter his decision was the action of lead- 
ing Presbyterian laymen in this city, who 
pointed out to him the condition of the Pres- 
byterian Church in New York and the effect 
of that condition upon the denomination at 
large. They told him it was his duty to re- 
main. He accepted their judgment although 
it went counter to hisown. The condition to 
which these laymen referred is well known. 
Two prominent pulpits have been filled, but 
four others, all of the first grade, have not 
been, and there is a fifth of national reputa- 
tion that may become vacant at any time. The 
difficulty is, however, deeper than mere pulpit 
vacancies. Yet it should be said in the same 
breath that steps are taking to mend matiers. 
Dr. Van Dyke’s remaining is a large element 
in the mending. Presbyterianism in New 
York is merely passing through a trial. Pre- 
dictions are already heard that peace, a pull 
all together and prosperity are just ahead. 


Dr. Berry Remembered 

At the regular prayer meeting in Plymouth 
Church last week Thomas G. Shearman spoke 
of several stanch friends of the church who 
had died recently. These are Nelson Ding- 
ley, William Russell, the wife of Dr. Parker 
and Dr. Berry. Mr. Shearman said that Dr. 
Berry did not decline the call to Plymouth for 
the reason given in many papers at the time— 
that an American church of the prominence of 
Plymouth ought to have only an American 
for pastor—but because he believed it his duty 
to remain in England. An address on Dr. 
Berry, written by Rossiter W. Raymond, was 
read by the latter’s son. A business meeting 
followed, and the letter by Mr. Raymond was 
adopted as a memorial to be sent to the Queen 
Street Church in Wolverhampton, Eng. After 
the meeting Dr. Abbott cabled the following 
to the Queen Street Chucch: ‘' Plymouth 
Church mourns with you.” 


Snow and Tammany 

The devil may be able to have some contro} 
over the elements, but Tammany, after two 
snowstorms, was totally unable to cope with 
the third, which left last week several inches 
of snow in the streets of the city. No one 
would be able to apprehend that any effort 
was made to remove the snow, which during 
Mayor Strong’s administration was not al- 
lowed to remain in the streets two days after 
it fell, thanks to the efforts of Colonel Waring. 
The city is sadly thankful that there is one 
element which Tammany has no control over. 
To some this clearly demonstrates that snow 
comes from above and not from below. Tam- 
many may be in league with the boot and shoe 
dealers. The cold weather has made it addi- 
tionally disagreeable for those in the city. 
Records show that the zero weather of last 
week was only equaled by similar tempera- 
ture fifteen years ago. 


Professor Bacon on the Gospels 

A scholarly and interesting lecture was de- 
livered to the ministers last week by Prof. 
Benjamin W. Bacon of Yale Divinity School. 
It was a critical analysis of the literature of 
the four gospels. Dr. Bacon suggested a re- 


* arrangement of the order of some of the chap- 


ters, which years of careful study had demon- 
strated to several scholars as well as to him- 
self was necessary for chronological continuity. 
His lecture brought out the reasons for such 
changes, which were accepted in the discus- 
sion which followed. CAMP, 
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Porto Rico and Cuba as Fields for Protestant Missions 


Reports from the Two Commissions of Investigation 


Dr. Beard’s Conclusions as to Porto 
Rico 


Dr. A. F. Beard, 
secretary of the 
A. M. A., returned 
last week from 
PortoRico, whither 
he had gone in 
company with Dr. 
William H. Ward 
& . of the Independent 

= to make a study of 
S educational and 
religious con- 
ditions. General 
Henry and the post 
commanders gave 
him every possible 
facility, and, although he was there only dur- 
ing January, he is able to make what is, per- 
haps, the most exhaustive study of affairs yet 
made by a secretary of a missionary organi- 
zation. Why he was able to do so within the 
month is because shire towns on the island, of 
which there are seven, are to a far larger degree 
than with us financial, social and in all respects 
centers of their counties. Dr. Beard visited 
all these. Through military co-operation he 
was able to meet the alcalde, or mayor, and 
representative persons in each county, and to 
visit and see for himself the schools, churches 
and other institutions. ; 

That which struck Dr. Beard with most 
force was the extreme poverty of the people. 
Some other conditions he looked for. This 
one, obtaining in one of the most luxuriant 
islands in the world, he did not. One-half 
the people live in shacks—small houses, twelve 
to fifteen feet square, built on poles and 
thatched. The daily expense per adult he 
does not believe reaches five cents, and some 
of the families even do not, he thinks, spend 
so much. Almost no meat is eaten. The food 
consists of plantains, bananas and roots, and 
the people are an anemic and bloodless race. 

Dr. Beard met some educated men. These 
had been sent, when in their teens, to Europe 
and a few to the United States to study. 
Returning home, they had taken with them 
no conception whatever of their responsibil- 
ity as educated men toward the rest of their 
people. The consequence is that no questions 
were oftener put to Dr. Beard than the ones: 
*““Why do you come here? Why do the peo- 
ple of the United States take an interest in 
the education and the conversion of the peo- 
ple of Porto Rico? What scheme have they? 
How do they think it possible for them to get 
their money back, not to mention financial 
profit?” 

Dr. Beard met one of the ablest school 
teachers in San Juan. She is described as a 
woman of superior intelligence and a leader 
among such educational life as exists on the 
island. A crude map of North America lay 
near and Dr. Beard asked the pupils to point 
out New York. Failing, the teacher searched 
for some moments in Alaska—and gave up the 
task. There is but one building on the island 
devoted to educational purposes exclusively. 
That is the building of the Institute of Porto 
Rico. It grants the degree of bachelor of arts, 
but Dr. Beard doubts if its graduates could 
enter the least exacting of American colleges. 
All other schools are in private houses. For 
the most part the schools are without books. 
In one county town he saw a class that owned 
one book. The head of the class read from it 
and passed it down the line. Schools have no“ 
blackboards, no benches, nothing. Teaching 
is oral and done by women who know little 
more than our primary pupils. 

Dr. Beard says he is unable to describe the 
religious condition of the people, because in 
order to describe anything there must be 








something to describe. There is no religious 
condition in Porto Rico. There are fine 
churches in all the towns, but the people 
do not attend them. As in the case of the 
schools, which ninety per cent. of the children 
do not go to, so in the case of the churches, 
whose attendance is confined to a few women. 
Yet he does not think the people infidels. The 
Roman Catholic Church has lost its hold, 
largely through the character, or rather lack 
of it, of most of the priests, but partly through 
the association of the church with the Spanish 
rule of the past. 

Dr. Beard’s judgment is that the plan found 
successful among the poor people of our own 
South, both white and black, is the plan best 
adapted to the work in Porto Rico. The 
people he thinks are much alike. He says he 
is not predisposed to this plan because of his 
connection with the American Missionary As- 
sociation. It was the common sense plan for 
ignorance and irreligion and poverty in the 
South. It is no less such for similar condi- 
tions in Porto Rico. He thinks that Christian 
people in the United States should go about 
the task of lifting up the people of this new 
political possession in the following way. 

Erect at central and stragetic points—the 
seven county towns for example—large and 
handsome schoolhouses. Equip these schools 
with every modern facility for doing primary, 
intermediate and perhaps grammar school 
work. Let them be controlled in all respec‘s 
by private persons. Teach English, but not 
to the exclusion of the vernacular. And above 
all make the schools emphaticalPy Christian. 
Give Bible instruction, not in a literary sense 
alone, but in evangelical, spiritual and altruis- 
tic senses. Select for teachers only Christian 
men and women whose very lives and charac- 
ters aresermons. Pay them whatever salaries 
are necessary to command such. 

These schools wfil attract the brightest 
minds of both sexes in their towns and coun- 
ties. Within a comparatively short time these 
bright natives will be able to go out as teach- 
ers of others. He believes there ought to be 
publicschools throuzhout the island, of course. 
But he also fears that there is danger in start- 
ing them too soon. If the public school sys- 
tem be taken charge of now by Americans, 
from officers down to teachers, prejudice will 
operate to defeat their adequate purposes for 
many years tocome. He found this prejudice 
everywhere. More progress can be made in 
ten years by first taking time to raise up native 
instructors of not only teaching ability but of 
Christian character than can be by too great 
haste to plant a public school system, well 
adapted to Minnesota, but ill adapted to Porto 
Rico. One plan is perfectly safe. The other 
may fail. 

Dr. Beard says, however, that he is not for- 
getting the church. He aims at intelligent 
Christianity. The island has had ignorant 
“Christianity” for generations, and it has 
failed. The Bible and Jesus Christ are the 
two most prominent things in the schools 
which he advises the Christian people of the 
United States to erect. By the side of each 
school placea church. Into this church will 
gravitate, can be led, the bright minds, who in 
turn will lead others to this and to other 
churches. It is the young to whom we must 
look. Evangelical work unattached to the 
Christian school may accomplish something, 
but education on a Christian basis is the only 
thing that will make of Porto Rico a Con- 
necticut or a California. 

Concluding, Dr. Beard says he returns with 
a profound impression of the great task which 
God seems to have laid at the door of the 
Christian people of the United States. “I 
shall,” he says, ‘recommend the American 
Missionary Association to undertake work on 
the lines I have indicated, and I have a firm 


conviction that they are the lines along which 
there can be accomplished most in the shortest, 
time for Porto Rico, for the United States. 
and for Jesus Christ.”’ 


Cuba’s Revulsion from Catholicism 
BY REV. J. D. KINGSBURY, D. pb. 


The religious condition of Cuba is in a state: 
of transition. The priests have been in full con- 
trol. Every acre of land was valued at its 
sale and paid on that valuation ever after a 
certain percentage each year to the church, 
This was the only land tax. The league be. 
tween the church and the state made it impos. 
sible for any Protestant faith to get foothold, 
and being in sole possession the Catholic 
Church laid a heavy tax on everything. It 
was 80 expensive to be married that many 
Cubans were never married. The cost of bap- 
tisms and funerals and burials and seats in 
the house of God and for massts was in the 
aggregate very large. Therefore the church 
was rich, its priests affluent and independent, 
insolent and tyrannical. Now the land tax is 
not collectible and all currents turn away 
from the priesthood. 

THE CONFESSIONAL 


This is largely owing to the abuse of the 
confessional. During the anguish of the war 
the women who went to confess were urged 
to say whether their husbands and sons and 
brothers sympathized with the patriots. The 
wife of the dentist, Dr. Reyas, is an example. 
‘Tell me all, my daughter,” said the father 
confessor; “‘is your husband in sympathy 
with the patriots ? ’’ and she answered, “ Yes.”” 
Immediately her husband was arrested and 
incarcerated in the dungeon of the Castle of 
Cabafias. Quicksilver was poured in his ear, 
which gave him terrible agony. By some 
strange chance they allowed the family to fur- 
nish a chair for the comfort of the prisoner. 
On the back of this chair he wrote with his 
sharpened finger nail his farewell to his family, 
telling the children to be kind to their mother 
and saying his last tender words to his wife. 
That wife can never again go to the Catholic 
Church. This case illustrates a multitude of 
experiences. 

SPIRITUAL CUSTOM HOUSE 


Another reason for the revulsion is the con- 
viction that the church has been oppressive 
and an unbearable burden. A Catholic priest 
said in a season of conflict with his superiors: 
“The church is a spiritual custom house. It 
gave nothing to the people, while it required 
everything from them.”” A man in high place, 
and of great refinement and having full knowl- 
edge of what he said, confessed to me: “! am 
a Catholic, but I say out of my heart that the 
people have been overburdened by the Church 
of Rome, and they will never be willing to in- 
crease its offices or give it their support.” 


THE LEAGUE WITH SPAIN 


The memories of the anguish of the war are 
fresh’ in the heart. Every fortress has its 
tales of woe—the innocent patriots were slain 
when they were taken captive and a great 
host were led forth to death for no other of- 
fense than that it was suspected that they had 
sympathy with the war. The Cuban house is 
a fortress. Its windows are guarded with 
iron grates. Its doors are like the doors of 4 
prison. On the street there is a reception 
room. In the rear is the court open to the 
sky, with palms and tropic plants; around 
the court are the privaterooms. It is Oriental 
in all its suggestions. That home is the &a- 
cred privacy of the Cuban family. 

There came a rap on the door at night. If 
the door was not opened it was broken down. 
The husband and sons were marched by 4 
squad of soldiers to the castle. The heavy 
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prison door creaked on its hinges and closed 
with noise that echoed through the winding 
avenues of the fortress, and then all was still. 
A little bell hangs over the entrance to the 
officers’ quarters in the castle of San Severino 
in Matanzas. This bell struck at two o’clock 
in the night and then a detail was made from 
the prisoners to be marched down to a stone 
platform in front of the prison wall and then 
tobe shot. Priests held a crucifix before the 
doomed men and spoke words which were the 
mockery of piety. From all that the Cuban 
heart revolts. 
BOLONDRON READY FOR PROTESTANTISM 


I went by appointment to Bolondron to find 
out whether the people wou'd favor the Prot- 
estant faith. My colaborer was having a sim- 
ilar service in Guanabacha. I was met by the 
mayor of the city and all the city officials 
with a brass band playing welcoming music. 
Three little flower girls in white presented me 
with flowers. 

Thea the throng of people, fully 200, marched 
to the mansion of Dr. Fernandes, where there 
was an address of welcome, and I responded. 
Then a sumptuous breakfast; then a service 
in which I set forth the freedom and largeness 
of the Protestant faith and worship. And all 
‘the people said, ‘‘That is the religion we 
want.”’ I could have organized a church of a 
bundred members that day. 

We went back to the train in procession, and 
[received their tender farewells, which were 
so hearty and affectionate that they can never 
be forgotten. Strong men, who could utter 
themselves in no other way, embraced me in 
their arms. There is a deep and profound 
significance in those words which ring today 
through the Pearl of the Antilles: ‘* Viva 
Cuba Libre! Viva Cuba Libre!” 

Matanzas, Cuba, Feb. 5. 





In and Around Chicago 
Or. Gunsaulus for Central Church 
The trustees of Central Church have decided 
unanimously to ask Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus to 
succeed Dr. Hillis, and at the request of Dr. 
Gausaulus the managing committee of Plym- 


ou'h Church have voted to request the church 
and society to permit him to accept the in- 
yitation. He has long desired a church in 


the center of the city in order to reach large 
numbers of young men. He intends to make 
the platform in Central Hall a place where 
the gospel will be preached as earnestly and 
as faithfully as he has ever been able to preach 
it. If hesuceeeds, as his friends in Plymouth, 
who regret unspeakably his departure from 
them, and his brethren in the ministry pray that 
he may be able to do, the wisdom of his deci- 
sion will be made manifest. But to the major- 
ity of his friends, while recognizing his un- 
questioned fitness for the place, his with- 
drawal from Plymouth for an independent 
pulpit isa source of sincere regret. Experience 
has not proved that one ordinarily finds more 
liberty of speech or wider fields of usefulness 
in a church outside one’s own denomination 
than in it. Dr. Gunsaulus carries with him 
the love and respect of his brethren and is 
certuin to have their prayers and sympathy in 
the work which he believes himself abie to ac 
complish. That his oratorical gifts and his 
personal magnetism render him an ideal man 
for the position he has been asked to take no 
one can fail to recogniz?. It would seem that 
the duties of the pastor of a down-town field 
and as president of Armour Institute would 
be beyond the power of any one man to dis- 
charge. But Dr. Gunsaulus is a law unto 
himself, and wins victories when other men 
meet with defeat. 


February Rallies 

Secretary McMillen has arranged for a series 
¢f Sunday school meetings in nearly #11 the 
churches connected with the Chicago Associ- 
ation, to be held during the month of Febru- 
ary. Pastors, superintendents and prominent 
teachers are responding heartily to invitations 
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to devote an evening, or more than one if 
there be need, to visiting other schools and 
addressing their teachers on various phases 
of their work. It certainly will bring the 
churches closer together and can hardly fail 
to elevate the standard of Sunday schools and 
emphasize their importance. 


A New Pield of Service for Dr. Merrill 

For many years the Saturday noon exposi- 
tion of the Sunday school lesson has been a 
prominent feature of the Y. M. C. A. Such 
men as B. F. Jacobs, D. L. Moody, R A. Tor- 
rey have taken part inthis service. This year, 
until he left for New York, Dr. H. A. John- 
ston has had charge of the class. Since his 
departure the honor and the burden have 
fallen upon Dr. G. R. Merrill of the Leavitt 
Street Church, whose fitness for it his previ- 
ous experience in Minneapolis abundantly 
proves. The attendance is always good. 


The John Crerar Library 

The annual report shows an endowment of 
$3,000,000, an increase of $600,000 during the 
year. The income last year was $116,728, the 
expense of administration $42,645. For books 
$37,419 were expended. The library, for con- 
sultation only, is rapidiy becoming one of the 
best scientific libraries in the country: The 
daily average of visitors last year was ninety- 
nine against eighty the year before. The 
courtesy of the attendants, to say nothing of 
books or magazines consulted, renders a visit 
to its rooms exceedingly pleasant. 


Self-sacrifice Among Ministers 

Last Sunday morning Rev. S. C. Haskins 
told the people of the Central Park Church, 
which ‘he has served seven years, that he 
could continue with them no longer, that he 
was convinced that members of the congrega 
tion were making too large sacrifices in the 
payment of his salary, and that he himself 
felt like a pauper in taking the money which 
had to be secured through sociables and sup- 
pers to eke out his support. But the trustees 
and members at once remonstrated against the 
offering or the receiving of the resignation 
and asked Mr. Haskins to withhold it for a 
time. This was done, and in three days de- 
linquencies were met and the financial basis 
made sound. Mr. Haskins will remain with 
hfs people, who are thoroughly united in him. 
He came to his present field from Gates Col- 
lege, Neligh, Neb., in 1891, and four years ago 
threw off his ministerial garb during the week 
and hauled stone for the edifice. Men em- 
ployed all day worked with lanterns at night 
in order that they might secure a place of 
worship. 


The Grand Jury on Jury Bribing 

The report of the grand jury confirms what 
has long been a popular suspicion that juries 
calied to sit on cases against the West Side 
City Railway have in some manner been in- 
fluenced almost uniformly to bring in a ver- 
dict in favor of the company. The report 
gays that the conditions and practice of the 
courts have made the bribery of jurors a com- 
paratively easy and safe practice. Evidence 
is not wanting. But it is not easy to deter- 
mine individual guilt in particular instances. 
There seems to have been nezlect on the part 
of the courts and opportunity for the bailiffs 
to use such means as they might deem effectual 
to secure, in certain circumstances, verdicts 
which would favor the defendant. A special 
case is given in the report in which the failure 
to secure justice is conspicuous, in regard to 
which, as in all other cases, the officers of the 
company deny that any money has been used, 
or is ever used, for illegal purposes of any 
kind. In reply the grand jury says it is loath 
to believe that any one, court bailiff or other 
person, has the interest of street railroad 
companies so much at heart as to contribute 
money for the purpose of debauching juries 
and robbing plaintiffs of their just rights of 
action. ‘The press is calling upon the direc- 
tors of the road in question to answer the ac- 
cusation brought against them. Up tv the 
present time no other answer has appeared 
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than the denial in the most solemn terms of 
any effort whatever to interfere with the 
working of the courts. The report cannot fail 
to attract attention, and it is hoped it will do 
something toward a removal of that feeling of 
a lack of confidence in our courts which bas 
so long and so generally existed. The hunt 
for “ jury-fixers’’’ is to continue and it is con- 
fidently believed will result in the discovery 
of some guilty parties. 


The Death of John Quincy Adams 

Mr. Adams, who died Feb. 8 at Wheaton, 
[ll., at the age of seventy-four, was connected 
with the famous Adams family of Massachu- 
setts. For many years he was a resident of 
Chicago, where he mede a large fortune, and 
at the time of his death was the owner uf 
much city real estate. But for a long time he 
has lived at Wheaton. He was a generous 
contributor to our benevolent societies and 
was especially interested in home missionary 
work. He has given considerable sums to 
Wheaton College and at the time of death was 
building a gymnasium for it. He has given 
the city of Wheaton an elegant library build- 
ing and has responded liberally to appeals 
which will never be known. Thcugh rarely 
seen in any of our more public gatherings, he 
will be greatly missed in Congregational cir- 
cles. 


Severe Weather 

It is rare for Chicago to suffer long at a time 
from severe cold or unusual heat. Changes in 
temperature here are frequent, and in the sum- 
mer exceedingly grateful. But it is not often 
that the mercury remains below zero for days 
together. On Thur:day morning the glass in- 
dicated 19° below, and during the whole of 
Wednesday and Thursday the mercury did 
not rise to zero. Of course there was much 
suffering. More than 1,200 persons have 
lodged at the police stations. Yet the Bureau 
of Charities reports slight increase in the 
appeals for help. Aid is sought in cases of 
sickness, for the aged and for families where 
the breadwinner has been out «f work. But 
the number requiring assistance this year has 
been surprisingly small. Dr. Truesdell, for 
many ytars superintendent of the Aid and 
Relief Society, says that the city is abundantly 
supplied with agencies for the relief of any 
distress which may exist, that the public insti- 
tutions of benevolence, special charities and 
the gifts of the churches provide for all who 
are in real need. But the gifts from the poor 
to the poor far exceed, according to Dr. Trues- 
dell, the amount bestowed by the rich, when 
the question of sacrifice in making them is 
considered. The cost of the charity adminie- 
tered by the county officials is about $600,000 
annually; that of all other institutions which 
furnish aid for the unfortunate hardly exceeds 
$400,000. Dr. Truesdell thinks $1,000,000 a 
year a small sum comparatively for a city of 
nearly 2,000,000 to expend in caring for its 
poor. But for this care pauperism and the 
crime which goes with it wculd rapidly in- 
crease, so that as a means of self. protection 
charity is profitable. 


Resignation of Dr. W. W. Leete 

The resignation «f the pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Rockford, Ill., te ac- 
cept a call to the Dwight Place Church, New 
Haven, brings sorrow into the heart, one may 
safely say, of every member of his parish. 
Dr. Leete has been in his present position ten 
years, and has been one of the most successful 
and useful of our partors, wise in council, 
true in his friendships, gracious in manner 
and abundant in sympathy and help for the 
needy. We congratulate the New Haven peo- 
ple on their choice, and the Rockford church 
on its generosity in giving up one from whose 
ministry it has received so much profit. 

Chicago, Iil., Feb. 11. FRANKLIN, 





It is the quiet, unseen giving which never 
reaches the ear of the world that makes pos- 
sible the existence of the best things of the 
world.— Booker T. Washirgton. 








THE HOME 
The Refuge of Our Fears 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Father, although I cannot see 

Through mists of fear that close me round, 
I know the path leads up to thee, 

And whom thou seekest shall be found. 


And, Lord, thy thoughts are every where— 
With voiceless grief and loneliness, 

And patient hearts that bravely dare 
A need beyond our common guess ; 


Yea, even with the wandering, lost, 
Tired prodigals who love thee not, 
Nor ever is thy purpose cressed 
Or any soul of man forgot. 


Yet, Lord, the cry of sin! The pain 
Of woman’s smile that love degrades! 
The tainted children’s woe! The vain, 
Marred faces where thine image fades! 


Thou knowest, thou alone: and we, 
Condemned to feel our brothers’ shame, 
In every blessing bring to thee 
The blind, the deaf, the dumb, the lame— 


Our brothers ail, whose sorrow spills 
A drop of wormwocd in our cup. 
Dear Lord! thy love the heaven fills. 

O take this broken vessel up, 


This broken cistern of the earth 
That holds no everfiowing spring, 
Give wine of heaven for sin and dearth, 
And bread of life for nourishing. 


Compassion is of thee, and strength 
That works and waits and will not cease. 
Lord! by thy might of love at length 
Bring in the long expected peace. 





Readers of The Home will 
note a new department 
this week, or rather a new 
heading—‘‘ Fathers in Council’—to fa- 
miliar columns. We have always aimed 
to make The Home interesting to fathers 
as well as mothers and have encouraged 
contributions from men. In this issue, 
however, for the first time, the fathers 
have our Council columns to themselves. 
Our hope is that sufficient interest may 
be thus aroused to prompt men as well as 
women to contribute letters and articles, 
queries and problems to these columns. 
Why not “Parents in Council”? asks 
one man, and we pass the question on to 
the fathers who read The Congregution- 
alist. It is impossible to make such 
@ correspondence department a success 
without the co-operation of parents and 
teachers. With their aid we believe an 
interchange of opinions, experience, ques- 
tion and answer concerning the develop- 
ment and training of children might be 
one of the most readable and helpful fea- 
tures of the paper. 


Fathers to the 
Front 


The time is not far dis- 
tant, we believe, when 
the two sexes will unite in their organ- 
izations instead of congregating by them- 
selves. Men and women will work to- 
gether in colleges, clubs and missionary 
societies. In place of mothers’ meetings 
will be gatherings of parents. We hailed 
with joy the news of a pioneer club in 
Springfield in which both fathers and 
mothers are associated in the scientific 
study of childhood. A letter of inquiry 
to Dr. G. E. Dawson, professor of psy- 
chology at the Bible Normal Institute, 
elicited the information as to member- 
ship, aim and program of work which we 


A Parents’ Club 





publish in another column. In com- 
menting upon the movement, he writes: 
“While our club is yet an experiment, 
I feel confident that we shall survive. 
Certain it is that we are on the right 
track. That child study, which is just 
now in danger of becoming a fad for 
dilettante people to amuse themselves 
with, must be grounded in scientific 
knowledge and likewise in real human 
interest is evident. That parents have 
the very first claims upon whatever knowl- 
edge and means are available for parent- 
hood is also evident. If, then, profes- 
sional and scientific men will but get 
their knowledge and interests into their 
parenthood, and thus help the mothers, it 
will usher in a new dispensation, not 
only for child study, but also for the 
training of children.” 





A Woman’s Heroism 


A TRUE STORY OF THE AMERICAN REV- 
OLUTION 


BY EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


Directly after their wedding day young 
Mr. and Mrs. Fisher had gone to their 
new home. It is true this was only a 
rude little building, but it was better than 
most of the houses in North Castle, and, 
indeed, in all Westchester County, N. Y., 
for the matter of that; and the young wife 
had been supremely happy. There was 
the same rugged aspect to the country 
then as now, and the huge, moss-covered 
granite bowlders, the wooded hillsides 
and winding valleys, and beyond all the 
glistening waters of the sound, provided 
a landscape upon which Mistress Fisher 
never tired of gazing. 

But the young people were not to be 
left to the peaceful enjoyment of their 
new home. The war clouds which had 
long been gathering broke in a storm, 
and among the first to respond to his 
country’s call was Mr. Fisher. Enrolled 
in Major Paulding’s band of patriots, he 
speedily became one of the most trusted 
of Washington’s scouts in the so-called 
neutral ground. But his young wife, left 
to herself, was as bold of heart as her 
husband, and soon found many methods 
of displaying a courage and loyalty as 
strong as his. 

After the battle at White Plains she 
had gone to the camp and nursed the 
wounded Continentals with a care which 
endeared her to all the soldiers, and when 
Washington himself had encamped near 
her home she had provided for his table 
in such a manner as to call forth the 
thanks of the great commander in words 
which were long after cherished in the 
family. When the army had departed 
she returned to her home, but the stirring 
experiences in the camp were to be fol- 
lowed by still more stirring experiences 
in the neutral ground. Prowling bands of 
Tories and Hessians sent out from New 
York soon created a veritable reign of 
terror. Possessions were stolen, homes 
were burned, and in the awful rage which 
was begotten of the war it almost seemed 
as if every man’s hand was lifted against 
his neighbor. 

Still young Mistress Fisher remained 
alone in her home, cheered by the occa. 
sional visits of her husband, and on rare 
occasions fleeing to the shelter of Coney 
Hill with her neighbors when it was re- 
ported that a larger band of marauders 
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than usual was approaching; but for the 
most part she stayed behind to guard her 
few possessions and defend her home. 
And she well knew that her presence wag 
demanded. At one time a force of req. 
coats had carried away with them the 
roan colt, which was her own special pride 
and property; but, undismayed, she had 
mounted the other horse, which had been 
left behind, and ridden straight to the 
British camp at Morrisania, and with 
flashing eyes had demanded of the captain 
the return of her possessions. The officer 
had laughed, and, moved perhaps by her 
very boldness, had granted her request, 
She had left the camp leading the roan 
colt behind her. 

Of late matters had become steadily 
worse. The visits of the marauders had 
increased, while those of her husband were 
less and less frequent. And, indeed, twice 
had he had such an experience that, eager 
as she was to see him, the young wife had 
tearfully begged of him not to make the 
attempt again. 

At one time he had been traced by the 
redcoats, hoping to capture the bold scout, 
and not long after he had entered the house 
his enemies had surrounded the place and 
boldly called upon him tosurrender. Mis. 
tress Fisher, terrified but undaunted, had 
lifted the rough boards of the kitchen 
floor and concealed her husband beneath 
them, and then, with an appearance of 
boldness she was far fvom feeling, had 
faced the soldiers and bidden them search 
the house—a search which proved unavail- 
ing. 

At another time—and the young wife 
could never repress the shudder which 
crept over her at the recollection—he had 
been surprised by the band of Blindberry, 
the most detested of all the Tories in the 
neutral ground, and unable to escape had 
been seized by the men and bidden to give 
over the gold which he was supposed to 
have concealed somewhere about the 
place. When the young patriot had stur- 
dily and steadily refused, his captors had 
led him forth into the yard and throwing 
a halter over one of the lower limbs ofa 
tree had suspended him from it. Upon 
his repeated refusals to reveal the hiding 
place they at last left him hanging dead, as 
they supposed, and departed. The grief- 
stricken young wife had cut down the 
body of her husband, never once thinking 
that he was still alive, but to ber inex- 
pressible joy she had discovered a faint 
fluttering in the heart, and through her 
careful nursing he was soon restored and 
more determined than ever to do his part 
in defending his home and country against 
the attacks of the Hessians and the law- 
less bands which had been quick to turn 
the struggle to their own advantage. 

And now Mistress Fisher was again ex- 
pecting a visit from her husband. It was 
true she had not received any direct word 
from him, but it had been long since she 
had seen him and somehow she could not 
shake off the feeling that he would come 
that very afternoon. Again and again 
she had left her work and gone out on the 
low piazza to gaze up and down the road, 
but the sun had sunk lower in the sky, 
the night would soon come and still he 
had not appeared. She must be mistaken, 
she thought, and resolutely strove to drive 
her fears and hopes alike from her mind. 
But with all her efforts she could not suc- 
ceed, and as the long shadows began to 
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en she once more left the house to 
oe stand outside and satisfy herself 
that no one was in sight. 

‘As she passed through the doorway she 
suddenly stopped and peered intently be- 
fore her. Down the road just where it 
left the woods she could see a man run- 
ning swiftly toward her house. Her first 
thought was that it must be her husband, 
but why was he in such haste? He was 
running desperately, and the frequent 
glances he cast behind him showed that 
he was in fear of something coming from 
that direction. In an agony of suspense 
Mistress Fisher clasped her hands and 
watched the man. She was tempted to 
seize the one gun in the house and go to 
his aid, but restraining the impulse, as 
she realized that the man was coming 
toward her, she paused and waited. Once 
hestumbled and fell and a low cry escaped 
the waiting woman’s lips, but in an in- 
stant he had regained his footing and 
dashed forward with increasing speed. 
On and on ran the man, still casting oc- 
casional glances behind him, and soon she 
could see that he was not her husband 
but a neighbor, Mr. Batler, one of the 
stanchest Whigs in all the region. 

It was evident, however, that he was in 
trouble and Mistress Fisher, relieved as 
she was to discover it was not her hus- 
band who was being pursued, waited with 
almost breathless eagerness for him to 
approach. He was near now, and she 
could easily see that he was laboring 
under great excitement; the perspiration 
poured in streams down his face and his 
alarm was evident in every movement. 
He was soon near the house, and as she 
thought he was going to pass without 
recognizing her, Mistress Fisher called: 

“Mr. Butler! Mr. Butler! What is it? 
What is it?” 

The fleeing man glanced up and, in- 
stantly changing his course, darted into 
the house after her. 

“What is it? What is it?” repeated the 
excited woman. 

“The Tories! the Tories!” gasped the 
almost exhausted man. ‘“They’re after 
me. They’re close behind me! They’ll 
get me sure, Mistress Fisher, if you don’t 
hide me!” 

Mrs. Fisher stepped to the door again 
and gazed down the read. Just emerg- 
ing from the woods she could see a band 
of men coming swiftly up the road, and 
her neighbor’s words needed no further 
confirmation. Had they seen him turn 
into her house? She could not tell, but, 
satisiied that in amy event they would 
stop there to make inquiries, if nothing 
more, the courageous woman instantly 
turned and once more faced the panting 
man in the room. “Hide me! Hide 
me somewhere, anywhere!” he pleaded. 
“Don’t let them get me!” 

Mistress Fisher glanced hastily about 
the room. Whatcould shedo? Through 
the kitchen door she could see the hens 
fluttering in the ash heap. Beyond was 
the barn, but it was useless to think of 
hiding there. And the Tories were al- 
ready approaching and would soon be in 
the house. 

“Here!” exclaimed the undaunted 
Woman, seizing a brush made of goose 
quills lying on the table. Taking a knife 
she quickly cut several of the quills loose. 
Then, cutting the feathered parts away, 
she blew the “pith” out of each and 
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joined four of them in the form of a long 
tube. She worked rapidly and with a 
desperation born almost of despair, the 
man meanwhile watching her and not 
uttering a sound. . 

As soon as she had the tube ready, she 
grasped the shovel, which was near the 
kitchen door, and said: ‘‘Come! Be quick! 
We haven’t a minute to spare.” 

The man followed her, not perceiving 
her purpose, but too frightened to ques- 
tion or protest. Quickly Mistress Fisher 
ran to the ash heap and began to dig with 
feverish haste. Every moment was pre- 
cious now, and she labored desperately, 
knowing that the fate of a life depended 
upon her efforts. As soon as she had 
made a hole large enough to satisfy her, 
she dropped the shovel and, taking the 
quill tube, said to her companion: “Here! 
Keep this in your mouth! Now jumpin 
and I’ll hide you. Be sure and keep your 
eyes and mouth closed. Quick!” 

Her purpose was clear now, and in- 
stantly the man obeyed. Then Mistress 
Fisher covered him with the ashes, being 
careful to see that the end of the tube 
was left free, and as soon as the labor 
was completed she flung the shovel to one 
side of the house and entered the kitchen 
just as the Tories came up on the piazza. 
Her heart was trembling, though her 
countenance was bold, as she aivanced 
to meet the band. 

“Whoare you? What wish youhere?”’ 
the brave woman demanded. 

“Give up that rebel, Joe Butler,” said 
the leader; ‘‘ we saw him turn in here.”’ 

“Think you I would give him upif he 
were here ?”’ 

“You've got him here somewhere. Now 
give him over!”’ shouted the leader, flour- 
ishing a pistol as he spoke. 

Mistress Fisher felt strangely sick and 
faint, but, still striving to keep up her 
bold appearance, said: ‘‘ Keep your pistol 
to frighten children with; you shall not 
intimidate me! If you want to give up 
your chase and look for my neighbor But- 
ler here, it is your privilege. ’Tis not the 
first time defenseless women in West- 
chester County have had their homes 
invaded by hirelings!’’ 

*‘Come on, boys!” called the leader, 
restoring his pistol to his belt and turn- 
ing to his followers as he spoke. ‘She 
hid that rebel husband of hcrs under the 
kitchen floor, and perhaps Joe Butler is 
there now!” 

In a moment the search was begun. 
The loose boards of the floor were torn 
away, but no “rebel” was found beneath 
them. Then into the cellar, into every 
room and closet, tearing apart the beds 
and overturning chairs and tables in their 
efforts. The men searched the house, but 
the missing man could not be found. 

“Some of you go out to the barn,” said 
the leader, at last. “I'll stand here and 
keep my eye on both places,” he added, 
as he stepped upon the ash heap. 

In an agony of fear Mistress Fisher 
watched and waited. Would he discover 
the presence of the man concealed be- 
neath his feet? The moments dragged 
on liké hours, but at last the search 
was abandoned, and with many threats 
against her “rebel husband” and the 
Whig who for the present had escaped 
them the men departed. The woman 
waited until a half-hour had gone and 
then, taking her shovel, began to dig into 
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the ash heap again.{ Soon she had freed 
her neighbor from his hiding place, but 
what a spectacle he presented! Almost 
too exhausted to stand, streaked with 
the ashes, and almost blinded as well, it 
was long before he was restored. But at 
last, by the aid of soap and water and 
such simple means as were in the house, 
he was made ready to return to his home 
or go to the camp, as he deemed best. 

As he stood on the piazza he said: “I 
thought I was a dead man when I crawled 
into that ash heap. I was thinking of 
the words of the preacher—‘Dust to 
dust, ashes to ashes.’”’ 

“Out of the ashes you came to life 
again,”” responded Mistress Fisher, sol- 
emnly. “So may it be with our coun- 
try and with us all.” And the true- 
hearted woman stood in the doorway 
and watched her neighbor until he disap- 
peared in the forest. 





A Promise 

We won’t forget the birthday 

Of a noble little boy 
Till hatchets climb the cherry trees 

And clap their hands for joy. 
And we truly will remember 

That he didn’t tell a lie 
Till cherry stones, 
With moans and groans, 

Devour a hatchet pie. 

—Anna M. Pratt. 


Helen Keller at the Boston Art 


Museum 
BY ANNIE B. PARKER 


I had the good fortune to witness the 
unique scene in the Boston Art Museum, 
two or three weeks ago, when Helen Kel- 
ler, the beautiful deaf and blind girl, was 
taken to “see” the statuary. “Helen 
Keller is now seventeen years old. She 
has a beautiful form and her face is ex- 
pressive to a most unusual degree. She 
gives one an impression of fresh, happy 
girlhood. There is a slight deformity of 
the eyer, but every other feature is per- 
fect, and her mouth is especially express- 
ive and winsome. With smiling, parted 
lips, she seems to be filled with a happy 
expectancy of what the future may bring 
her. 

For some time Helen attended a private 
school in Cambridge, but she is now study- 
ing with a tutor and fitting for Radcliffe. 
Her careful training in Greek showed 
during her visit to the museum. She ap- 
peared thoroughly familiar with all the 
old Greek mythologies, and it seems that 
she has just been reading The Iliad. A 
letter suggesting the visit was sent her 
by her friend, Miss Cobb, formerly a 
teacher of the blind, and Helen accepted 
the invitation, saying that she had always 
wanted to see the “silver-bowed god and 
the white-armed goddesses.” 

At the museum the first statue shown 
her was that of Apollo. A stepladder 
was brought and she mounted until she 
could reach the face. She put both hands 
on the forehead, touching it lightly with 
the tips of her fingers. From the center 
of the forehead she deftly followed the 
curves outward, then down the cheeks 
until her hands met at the chin; then 
both eyes were touched; then the nose, 
and lastly the mouth, her hands moving 
in unison. Next the arms and other 
parts of the statue were examined. This 
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was the order pursued each time. Every 
new curve was a surprise and pleasure 
to her. She was as eager as a child at 
each fresh discovery, and when anything 
pleased her especially would give a quick 
gasp of pleasure and clasp her hands, 
bending forward her whole figure. Hel 
en’s comment on Apollo was, “It is grand 
beyond description.” Of another god she 
said, ‘“‘He has an exalted look,” and of 
Medusa, “ Her expression is painful.” 

The deftness and quickness with which 
she could examine a statue were wonder. 
ful, but what impressed the on-looker as 
even more remarkable was that she 
seemed to read the artist’s thought 
through her sensitive fingers as readily 
as a seeing person could take it in by a 
glance. She was shown the bas-relief of 
a mother bidding farewell to her child. 
In this the arms of the mother were miss- 
ing. Her first question was, “‘ Where are 
the mother’s arms? She should embrace 
her child.”” And as she was not at first 
understood she repeated the word ‘“‘em- 
brace,’’ at the same time putting her arms 
around Miss Cobb. Of the mother she 
remarked, ‘She has sorrowful eyes, wide 
open; her lips seem to quiver; she lifts up 
her forehead a little.” 

Helen Keller’s vocabulary is quaint and 
bookish, quite different from that of an 
ordinary schoolgirl. She talks as if she 
were translating. She enunciates slowly 
and with an earnest effort to be under. 
stood, but in order to catch every word 
she says one must give close attention. 
There is a slight thickness of speech. 
When she desired explanation about any 
of the statues. she reached for the hand 
of Miss Cobb, who spelled into her fingers 
what she wanted to know. 

Her quickness of perception astonished 
everybody. Upon being shown a bas- 
relief of some dancing girls she immedi- 
ately asked, ‘“‘ Where are the choristers?”’ 
seeming to detect their absence simply by 
touch even sooner than it would be noted 
by a seeing person. The adjoining bas- 
relief represented singers, there being four 
or five figures. The lips of one were 
closed, and as soon as her fingers touched 
it she announced, ‘‘Oneis silent.”’ A little 
farther on was a statue of Neptune, and 
on feeling the empty hand her instant 
question was, ‘‘ Where is the trident ?”’ 

She is not without a sense of humor. 
She said of Euripides, laughingly, ‘‘ He is 
not so handsome as Pericles.’ The lat- 
ter she had previously described as hav- 
ing “‘a fine, strong face, full of spirit and 
thought,” and Sappho was the “Sappho 
she had always loved to think of, sweet, 
smiling Sappho.” Julius Cesar looked 
“just like what he was.’’ She was es- 
pecially pleased with Michael Angelo’s 
group of Motherand Child, and after hav- 
ing examined each of its figures sep- 
arately she placed one hand on the moth- 
er’s face and the other on that of the 
child and remained in that position fora 
brief minute as if touched with the gentle 
picture of motherhood. Then she said 
softly, ‘“‘It is very sweet and lovely.” 

There was an absorbed and expectant 
silence in the big rooms as the blind girl 
passed with rapt face from statue to 
statue. The little group of students fol- 
lowing her watched her with an almost 
breathless interest as she stood on the 
top of the stepladder, groping and smil- 
ing. They were eager to catch every 
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word she might say. With eyes as sight- 
less as the vacant orbits of stone about 
her, yet with a wonderful intelligence 
disclosed in every motion, she presented 
a picture of extraordinary interest and 
one which wil) never be forgotten by 
those who saw it. 





The Charm of the Inexact 


Dr. C. C. Abbott calls attention in his re- 
cent book, Clear Skies and Cloudy, to the de- 
mand among us for strong statement and for 
the use of many adjectives when none are 
needed. Most of us must confess the justice 
of this indictment. 

There is a ludicrous aspect of this whole 
question, attached almost exclusively to 
the conversation of women, which is per- 
haps a natural outcome of their inborn 
disposition to recklessness of statement, 
particularly where some immediate, petty 
advantage is to be gained, and total lack 
of heed as to the ultimate consequence. 
It required some months of constant 
observation, much commingling with 
womankind at popular gatherings and a 
geal of listening unobserved when in 
stores and places of amusement to de- 
termine the curious fact, as asserted by 
these women, that not one of them was 
ever startled by some sudden occurrence, 
but always ‘‘frightened todeath.”” Never 
a woman because of a delayed meal felt 
the condition of hunger but was ‘‘almost 
starved’’; she is never cold, but “ posi- 
tively frozen”’; and so to the end of the 
chapter. The frequency of a woman’s 
nearness to death is so marked, in her 
conversation, that when the critical time 
comes we imagine she ought from famil- 
iarity with the sensation to shuffle off this 
mortal coil with inexpressible ease and 
grace.... 

This potent spell, this charm of the in- 
exact, cast over us in early life, is the 
fountain-head of the all-prevalent insin- 
cerity that marks more or less every 
individual’s career; and, ungallant as it 
may seem to make the statement, this 
brief dealing with plain facts necessitates 
the placing of women in the front rank 
in this regard. Not a new bonnet at 
Easter or new dress at a reception but 
calls forth the “‘ How lovely!” and “Per. 
fectly exquisite!’’ that ripple charmingly 
from rosy lips, but did not bubble up from 
the heart. Alas, the fair creatures when 
they reach home say to themselves or to 
their sisters of this same bonnet or dress, 
“Wasn’tit horrid?’’ Andin the crowded 
street when they meet their acquaint- 
ances every one for the moment is their 
dearest friend, and the sole pleasure of 
the morning had been to meet them; out 
of hearing, how frequently this dearest 
friend is stabbed in the back! How very 
wonderful and incomprehensible is this 
charm of the inexact, and how very un- 
necessary ! 

It may be objected that too precise 
statement would prove like the old-time 
Quaker garb, so monotonous that it would 
be depressing, and gayety shut out from 
the world. This seems reasonable at first 
glance, but if we practice moderation of 
speech and correctness of assertion, even 
very mildly, it will be found not so fane- 
real as imagined. Our thoughtless chat- 
ter may be likened to the glare of sun- 
shine; our sober conversation to the 
refreshing shade. 
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Closet and Hltar 


God illwmines those who think often of 
him, and lift their eyes toward him. _ 





The crimes of men—high-handed Wwick- 
edness—the blasphemy and rage of pro- 
fessed enemies, however distasteful to 
God, are not represented as disquieting 
him. Of such it is said, “The Lord shall 
have them in derision.” But the sing of 
his people weigh heavily upon him. Gog 
is grieved and pained by them as a parent 
by the waywardness and ingratitude of 
the son whom he loves.— Albert Hopkins, 





Christ descends by his Spirit into the 
heart. The battle of grace begins there, 
The heart won, he fights his way outward 
from a new heart to new habits; achange 
without succeeds the change within, until 
the kingdom which came not with obser. 
vation comes to be observed.—Thomas 
Guthrie. . 





It is good to be last not first, 
Pending the present distress ; 
It is good to hunger and thirst, 
So it be for righteousness. 
It is good to spend and be spent, 
It is good to watch and to pray ; 
Life and Death make a goodly Lent 
So it leads us to Haster Day. 
—C..G. Rossetti, 





God knows no cheap living. God knows 
no graduated sins. He knows only obedi- 
ence and disobedience. He only recog- 
nizes allegiance or rebellion against his 
law. There are no cheap sins in the cata. 
logue of God. Indeed, in the wisdom of 
the Most High, it may be doubted whether 
sins are considered at all. Men’s acts 
are little after all. Man looks on the out- 
ward appearance, but God looketh on the 
heart. The fundamental matter is not, 
Have I committed certain sins? but, Is 
there sin in my heart ?—A. A. Berle. 





Judge not as I judge myself, O Lord! 
Show me some mercy or I may not live; 
Let the good in me go without reward : 
Forgive the evil I cannot forgive! 
—W. D. Howells. 





No one can ever become quite solitary, 
quite poor, quite miserable, who can 
truly say, “Lord, if only [ have thee.” 
That is just the time when God makes 
his consolation most gratifying and abun- 
dant, when we through distress of body 
and soul have turned from all temporal 
things to him, and have learned that 
royal, overshadowing ‘‘only thee.”— 
Theodsre Christlieb. 


4 ask, dear Lord, that thou wouldst 
make me wholly thine. Penetrate me 
wholly witb thyself, that thou mayest 
be allin allin me; be thou the Soul of 
my soul. Lord, 1am weary of myself, 
weary of being so unlike tbee, of being 
so far away from thee. Abide with me 
then, abide in me. Let no sorrow keep 
me away from thee; let no loneliness or 
desolation of soul affrigbt me. Let me 
not think of thee as one afar off; let me 
not think of thee as a severe Judse, 
since thou thyself comest unto me, and 
fallest on the neck of thy poor prodigal 
and givest me the kiss of peace. Thou 
wilt not let those go empty away who 
come to thee from far. Lord, am 
come to thee from far—tbe farsoff land 
of my miseries and my sins. But tbou 
bast brougbt me nigb. Amen. 
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Fathers in Council 


A FATHER’S PROTEST 

I wish to take exception to some of the state- 
ments in regard to fathers made by A. M. T. 
in The ‘Congregationalist for Feb. 2. Too 
often women write as if the father had noth- 
ing to do with and no interest in the training 
of the children. Why “ Mothers in Council’’? 
Why not “ Parents in Council”? Asa father 
| protest against all that A. M. T. says in 
regard to the father’s newspaper. If a man 
is a Christian, he should not bring into the 
house paper, book or pamphlet which would 
harm any child to read, and leave it where the 
child could get it. 

What right has a Christian to havea Sunday 
newspaper in the house? What right has a 
parent to put poison, physical or moral, within 
the reach of his or her child? What right 
has a parent to place within the child’s reach 
literature which cannot be read without 
lowering the moral standard? Any work of 
fiction which is likely to defile the child’s 
imagination or undermine its moral character 
is not fit for the grown person to read. If it 
seems to be the duty of a parent to read such 
a book, it should be kept out of the child’s 
way, perhaps under lock and removed from 
the house as soon as possible. My father 
occasionally needed to use arsenic or corrosive 
sublimate ; as soon as used what remained was 
destroyed and the bottle holding it was also 
destroyed. Do thus with all harmful litera- 
ture. A. M. T. suggests that some men are too 
wedded to the sensational daily to give it up. 
Any Christian man who cannot give up his 
newspaper for his child and his Master has not 
attained to that standard of character which 
Christ praised and urged in Matt 18: 8, 9. 

But the father may not be a Christian. Still 
the welfare of his child should move him to 
make so slight a sacrifice for its good. The 
mother is not the only parent; the father must 
share the responsibility, whether he wishes 
to or not. There is too much mollycoddling 
of fathers. Are mothers to bear ‘all the bur- 
dens’ ‘loo many mothers try to relieve the 
father of care and fatigue in looking after the 
child’s welfare. That is a great mistake. 
Mothers, make your husbands take part in the 
training of their offspring. Make the father 
notice his child when it is a baby. Encour- 
age companionship between father and chil- 
dren when he is at home. He may thus find 
comfort and relaxation and the boys and girls 
will be better for their father’s loving inter- 
est and influence. Let him learn that he is 
responsible as well as the mother for his 
child’s health, physical and moral. s a. w. 


. 


A PRIEST IN HIS HOUSE 


Our pastor received a call one evening from 
a young man whose face he remembered to 
have seen in his Sunday congregation, but 
whose acquaintance he had not yet made. 

“IT have come to live in town,” said the 
young stranger, ‘“‘and have taken a seat in 
your church. I ventured to call now in con- 
sequence of a letter from home upon the desir- 
ability of joining the church.” 

“By letter?” said the pastor. 

“On profession of my faith,’ was the reply. 

The pastor was taken by surprise. With no 
associates, no appeals, no “revival interest,”’ 
no spiritual drumming of any kind, as the 
pastor put it to himself, here was a young 
stranger asking to enter the church. 

“Yes, yes,” he answered, hurriedly ; “ yes, 
yes, by all means. I see you have an excel- 
lent mother.” 

“T have,” was the quiet reply. 

“And her faithful letters are telling on you. 
That is right. That is right.” 

“It is a letter from father,” said the young 
man. “We are a family of rough, overgrown 
boys. I am afraid poor mother would have 
made littie headway withus. My older brothers 
united with the church before leaving home— 
they are noble Christian fellows.” 


** And you, you are a converted young man?”’ 
said the pastor, hesitatingly. 

“T have not much experience to speak of,”’ 
his visitor said, slowly, “if that is what you 
mean. I was brought up in a Christian home. 
Father always talked to us as if we loved God. 
He always called us children of the church. 
The night before I left home father came to 
my room and said, ‘Arthur, shall we kneel 
down together and will you distinctly conse- 
crate yourself tothe Lord?’ Idid. It wasa 
great help having father by my side. He 
seemed to seal my poor prayer by his great 
heart of prayer. I can’t say whether I am 
converted or not, but I feel certain,” he stopped, 
“certain that I feel towards God as I feel 
about father—I want to do as he would like 
me to do above all things else.”’ 

“That is enough,” said the pastor, feelingly. 
“You have a good father. He isa true priest 
in his house.”’ 

“O, father, sir, he always helps us just 
where boys need help. We were always free 
to talk with him. If it had not been for 
father ’— 

We believe in such fathers, fathers who do 
not think providing for bodily wants embraces 
the whole duty of man, fathers who do not 
leave all counsel and correction of the children 
to mothers, who do not wait to be summoned 
in great disciplining crises only, but whose 
wise and firm government control and bless 
every day. At the family altar, the daily 
meals, the evening hours, the ever-shifting 
scenes of work and play are the real oppor- 
tunities for sowing the seeds of the kingdom 
of heaven in young hearts and exercising that 
spiritual husbandry which will ‘nurse their 
growth and mature their fruit. H. C. K. 


FATHERS STUDYING WITH MOTHERS 


The Parents’ Club of Springfield, about 
which information has been asked, is a some- 
what informal affair, having few of the marks 
of the conventional club. It has no officers, 
no constitution and by-laws, no penalties, no 
dues, no printed literature. It is merely a 
company of mothers and fathers who have 
actual, bona fide children that are interesting 
enough to excite attention and perplexing 


_ enough to stimulate at least a mild anxiety as 


to how they may be managed. 

These mothers and fathers meet fortnightly 
on Tuesday evenings from 7.45 to 9.30 and 
pool their knowledge—primarily as parents, 
only secondarily as experts—upon some topic 
previously agreed upon. The person who has 
been designated as leader for the evening 
presents a paper or discussion of some kind 
opening up the subject. This occupies about 
one-half hour. Then there is a general ques- 
tioning, a comparison of psrental experiences 
and discussion as to any special items of in- 
terest. The design in all this is to avoid all 
elaborate programs, which tend to frighten 
timid members from taking part, and to en- 
courage each to make just that contribution 
which he is best prepared to make from 
actual first-hand knowledge. In short, the 
aim is a sort of co-operative child study that 
shall present standards of observation and 
experiment, stimulate each parent to indi- 
vidual study and bring together the results 
in a common fund of information. 

Strange as it may seem, the fathers in this 
Parents’ Club are really there of their own 
election. Their interest is not borrowed from 
their wives. Though the club has had but 
four meetings, it is reasonably certain, from 
the attendance and interest thus far shown, 
that the fathers propose to accompany the 
mothers in no dilatory spirit. A unique and 
valuable feature introduced into child study 
by these fathers is the happy blending of the 
thoroughly scientific and the thoroughly prac- 
tical. Some of them are specialists. Thus 
the club includes a physician who has had an 
extensive experience in hospital work, an- 
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other who is an expert in diseases of the eye 
and ear, and another who is an expert in 
dental surgery. From such men the mothers 
of the club cannot fail to secure information 
as to the feeding of children, the care of their 
eyes and ears, and the care of their teeth, that 
will be immediately practical. 

The following will indicate the program of 
work thus far planned and in part carried out: 


Jan 17. The Physical Development of Children, 
by Dr. George E. Dawson. 

Jan. 31. The Brain and Nervous System of Chil 
dren, by Dr. Robert Ames. 

Feb. 14. The Eye and Ear of the Child by Dr. 
George Rhoads. 

Feb. 28, The Teeth and Dentition, by Dr. Alfred 
M. Ross. - 

March 14. The Motor Trairing of the Child, by 
Herbert Myrick. 

March 28. Food and the Food Appetites, by Mrs. 
Robert Ames. 

Aprii11. The Beginnings of Miad, by Mrs. George 
Rhoads. 

April 25. The Fears of Children, by Mrs. Herbert 
Myrick. : 

Other topics, such as Anger in Children Imita 
tiveness in Ch'ldren and Self-feeling in Children, 
are yet to be assigned, though included in the plan 
of work. 

j GEORGE E, DAwson. 





It is not true that love makes things easy. 
It makes us choose what is difficult —George 
Eliot. 




















For appetizing, health- 
ful cooking. Delicious Soups 
and Sauces, Send postal to 


Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co., 
P.O. Box 2718, New York, 


for free Cook Book. 


EX 
OF 





What has worn well and lasted long must be 
good. This is Nature’s law and applies to all 
things. As against the claims of transient com~- 
petitors and imitators the 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


places the stubborn fact that it has been before 
the public for over thirty years and is to-day 
preferred before ail other articles of its kind. 


It is simply unapproachable for quality. 











The older Cor- 
nerers will rec- 
ognize at once 
the two little 
“Okayama or- 
phans” of our 
former ac- 
quaintance, but 
newer members 
will need to 
hear their story 
again. Six 
years ago this 
February, in an 
issue which had 

. 2 letters from and 
about Japan, as well as an account of the 
famous Japanese’° game, Kit-nu-se-ken, 
the question was asked why we could 
not support one orphan in the Okayama 
Asylum. You Cornerers answered that 
quickly and in September Mr. Pettee, the 
American Board missionary there, wrote 
us that the child assigned to our care was 
O Sumi San—the word Sumi, curiously 
enough, meaning “inside corner.” She 
was then twelve years old and her little 
life had been one of want and trouble un- 
til Providence directed her to this Chris- 
tian home. She is the one on our left, 
with hands in front of her. 

The story of the other is still more inter- 
esting. In 1894 [had a little letter written 
(in children’s English) by a little girl of five 
years in the State of New York and inter- 
preted by her mother. Shehad been pray- 
ing every night for a year for her “little 
heathen girl, Florence,” and been drop- 
ping pennies into a little red jug for her. 
Now they wrote to ask who “Florence” 
was and where she lived. I passed the ? 
on to Mr. Pettee, and as soon as the ships 
could cross the Pacific Ocean twice I 
learned that a child answering to that 
name was in the asylum—that is, O Hana 
San, Hana being the Japanese word for 
flower (Florence). Her father and mother 
bad forsaken her, and this house of the 
Lord in Okayama had taken herup. She 
was then ten years old—and will be fif- 
teen on the day after the date of this 
paper! Of course we adopted her, too, 
the Cornerers of that time freely sub- 
scribing to our Okayama Orphanage 
stock. ; 

This we kept up for a year or two, until 
there suddenly and most providentially 
came to us the privilege of caring for our 
dear little Pomiuk in the far North. He 
is now “Gabriel” in heaven, needing no 
care of ours, and thecripple-boy who takes 
his place in the Memorial Cot is easily 
supported by the gifts which from time 
to time you send me. Occasional inquir- 
ies have been made forour Okayama girls, 
and I have asked Dr. Pettee, now in this 
country, to tell us about them. In reply 
he sends the second photograph. You 
notice that one of the orphans is missing 
and that a young gentleman takes her 
place. This is explained in the letter. 


AUBURNDALE, MAss, 


Dear Mr. Martin: Little people, even as 


small as the Japanese, can and do grow. By 
the way, did you ever see a Japanese baby? 
It is usually the tiniest bit of humanity imagi- 
nable. One almost needs a microscope to find 
it in its great bunch of clothing. But these 
babies and children grow—grow old and grow 


The Conversation Corner 


up. Do your readers know that their O Sumi 
San (“‘ Miss Inside Corner’’) of the Okayama 
Orphan Asylum has come out of her corner 
and is playing a woman’s part in life? She 
has become Mrs. Horige (pronounced Ho-ree- 
gay, with a slight accent on the first syllable) 
and is mothering some thirty of the smallest 
orphans on the asylum farm in Hyuga, away 
down in the southeastern part of Japan. Her 
husband, who also was brought up in the 
asylum, having been one of the earthquake or- 
phans, is a strong, manly fellow, bent on do- 
ing all the good he can as a farmer in return 
for what has been done for him and for his 
O Sumi. 

Here is a very lifelike picture of the couple, 
dressed in their interesting Japanese costume. 
You can see even their quaint wooden shoes, 
which they never wear in the house, except 
when having a photograph taken for their 
friendsabroad. Like thetrue Japanese woman 
she is, O Sumi San likes to show the full width 
of her sleeve. It is a combination of sleeve, 
dress-train and pocket. 

Your other protégée, O Hana San (‘‘Miss 
Flower ”’), is still pursuing her studies in the 
Asylum school. Outof school hours she helps 





the matron, Mrs. Onada, take care of Berry 
Cottage, named for a well-known physician in 
Worcester, Mass., and the home of forty girls. 
I have delayed sending you this letter, hoping 
I might secure an up-to date photograph of O 
Hana, but the Asylum is so desperately poor 
these days, gifts from America having largely 
ceased since the Spanish war broke out, that 
they could not spend a cent except for the bare 
necessities of life, and even then the children 
have lived on short commons oftener than our 
soldiers did while fighting the Spaniards. 
Now that the war is over, I hope people will 
remember those orphans once more, so that O 
Hana and her 286 associates may complete 
their preparation for useful life service. 
Twenty dollars a year, in addition to its own 
labor, amply supports a child for a twelve- 
month. If the Cornerers show any farther in- 
terest in O Hana San, they shall certainly see 
a new picture of her face not many months 
hence. Yours for the children, J. H. P. 


I shall be much disappointed if they do 
not “show further interest”! Who will 
be the first to start the new O Hana San 
scholarship on her fifteenth birthday? I 
have some of those certificates of ten-cent 
shares left—how many shares will you 
take? You may remember that in those 
certificates “satisfactory dividends” were 
‘assured’; is not my assurance fulfilled 
by this news of O Sumi’s engaging in 
important Christian work. 


My. MSD) 
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Corner Scrap-Book 


(For the Old Folks) 
Ge & NEW QuESTIONS 


; am ‘-° SoutH MANCHESTER, (Or, 
Will Mr. Martin tell us who is the author o 
the lines, ‘Two more littie hands,” “Ty, 
more little feet,” etc., and where they may be 
found? Mrs, @, 


No, he will not, for he cannot, although he 
has asked many mothers and several books, 
Twenty readers will probably rise to say that 
they know! 





NEWBURYPORT, Mass, 

Can any reader tell where to find Eliza Cook’s 
poem, “‘ There must be something wrong”? 
8. G, 


I cannot find it in any collection of her 
poems I have seen. 


TUNBRIDGE, Vr, 
Dear Sir: Can you inform me who wrote 
the poem containing this quotation ? 


Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that littie long? 


Where can it be found ? E. 8. & 


In Oliver Goldsmith’s ballad of The Hermit, 
or Edwin and Angelia. Goldsmith’s poetry 
was entirely unlike the stately and solemn 
verse of Dr. Young, but it looks as though he 
had in mind the lines in the Fourth Book of 
Night Thoughts: 

Man wants but little; nor that little long; 


How soon must he resign his very dust, 
Which frugal nature lent him for an hour! 





TOPEKA, Kay, 
Corner Scrap- Book: Can you assistine in 
the following ? 


Three poets in three distant ages born 
Greece, Rome and England did adorn— 


The force of nature could no further 90: 

To make the last she joined the other two. 
The intervening lines have passed from men. 
ory. Can you supply them and the author? 

W. W. P. 


The full and accurate reading is: 


Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Rome and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpass’d; 
The next in majesty; in both, the last. 
The force of nature could no further go; 
To make a third, she join’d the former two. 


The lines were written by Dryden, “ Under 
Mr. Milton’s Picture, before his Paradise 
Lost.’’ What these last words mean, | do not 
understand, nor did a scholarly literary gen- 
tleman who happened to be in the Library 
when I looked up the lines. The “ former 
two”’ were of course Homer and Virgil. 





BRIDGEPORT, Cr. 
... There linger in my memory some 
stanzas in the “Rainbow” which I would 
like to recall more perfectly. They were inan 
old school reader or speaker which | used 
about sixty years ago, and begin: 


The evening was glorious, and light through the 
trees 

Played the sunshine and raindrops and birds in the 
breeze ; 

The landscape outstretching in loveliness lay 

On the lap of the year and the beauty of May; 

For the Queen of the spring as she passed down the 
dale 

Left her robe on the trees and her breath on the 
gale. 


If you can tell in what book these verses cat 
be found, I shall be glad. T. G 


The only piece of that title—‘‘The Rain- 
bow ”’—I find on my shelf of old readers is in 
Adams’s Monitorial Reader, the preface to 
which is dated in Mont Vernon, N. H., 1839 
—exactly ‘‘sixty years ago.” That is not Dea, 
C.’s piece, but somebody will know! 


LN. In 
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Whence Comes Jesus Christ“ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Jesus was the Word become flesh. “I am 
come down from heaven,” he said. When by 
healing a man at the Pool of Bethesda he had 
asserted his divine right to work on the Sab- 
path, when he had declared his power to raise 
the dead and his authority to judge mankind, 
he had left the Jews in Judea determined to 
killhim. After several months spent in Gali- 
jee, he came back to Jerusalem to attend the 
harvest festival. The people from the coun- 
try were talking of him before he appeared. 
They were wondering whether he would 
come. They were divided in opinion about 
him. But they knew that the rabbis sought 
to kill him, and for fear of them they did not 
discuss him openly. When the festival week 
had about half passed Jesus suddenly ap- 
peared in the temple as a rabbi, teaching. 
He frankly declared to the perplexed multi- 
tude who he was and what was his mission ; 
and by analyzing John’s account of the dis- 
cussions which followed we may find the 
answer to the question, Whence comes Jesus 
Christ? 

1. Christ’s testimony to himself. How can 
this man teach the Scriptures as a rabbi, safd 
the Jews, when he has had no rabbinical 
training [v. 15}? For they reverenced the 
Scriptures as the Word of God and studied 
every letter of them with great care, but they 
had no idea that God would speak through a 
living man in their own time, that the Word 
eould become flesh. They thought, as some 
still think, that words came long ago from 
God and were to be cherished as sacred and 
committed to memory as dead things. But 
they did not believe that such words would 
come to them through a living person. 

But Jesus told them that his teaching was 
God’s wor, and that they could test it for 
themselves. A self-seeking, self-willed man is 
the source of his own thoughts. They come 
from himself that he may glory in himself. 
But when a man seeks to live the life which 
God wills, he will know God’s truth. This is 
what Jesus claimed to do. He said that he 
sought God's glory and could do nothing of 
himself. ‘The signs he did were done to bless 
men. The words he spoke were to reveal to 
men truth that, if they would obey it, would 
make them godlike. If they werein sympathy 
with such aims and such a life, they would 
know whether Jesus came from God or spoke 
from himself. 

By the same test we may know whence came 
Jesus Christ. Does he seek to glorify himself ? 
Does he aim to live selfishly? Does he work 
to gain other men’s property or positions that 
he may satisfy himself? Or does he show by 
his life what he means by saying, ‘‘ My meat is 
todo the will of him that sent me”? Do his 
words awaken our consciences? Do they con- 
vict us of sin and make us ashamed of it? Do 
they exalt righteousness? Do they stir in us 
holy affections and ambitions? Do they glor- 
ify the life of service for others, the divine 
life? Do they reveal the God of holiness, 
righteousness, justice, truth and mercy, and 
persuade us that we are his children and can 
be, must be, like him? Then the more unre- 
servedly we obey this divine will, the more 
clearly we shall see, as John says, that Jesus 
mg “came forth from God and goeth unto 


2. The believers among the people. They 
knew that their: leaders had sought to kill 
Jesus. But there he was defenseless, teaching 
openly in the temple, and no one laid hands 
on him. The people asked why, and some 
suggested tliat perhaps the rulers were begin- 
uing to be convineed that he was really the 
Messiah. Yet the people were not disposed 
0 be convinced by any such signs of wavering 
intheir rulers, There must be mystery, they 
thought, about a genuine Messiah. There 


an Sunday School Lesson for Feb, 26. Text, 
7: 14-52, 


was no mystery about Jesus. He came from 
Nazareth, had lived in Galilee all his life, 
acknowledged family relationships, kept com- 
pany with fishermen, ate and drank with pub- 
licans and Pharisees. He was like other men, 
therefore how could he be the Christ? 

But the unseen may be a mystery and yet 
not be unknown. Jesus cried out to the 
people, as he taught in the temple, You 
know me and you know my history, but you 
don’t know me, because you don’t know the 
Father who sent me. ‘‘Iknowhim; because [ 
am from him and he sent me.””’ Many of the 
people then did believe on him, and we may 
be helped to confidence that our faith is ac- 
cepted by him when we see how little even 
believers really knew him while they thought 
they knew himthoroughly. They simply said 
that he did signs enough to show that he was 
the Christ [v. 31]. O, that we might fathom 
the meaning of that prayer of Christ: ‘‘ And 
this is life eternal, that they should know thee, 
the only true God, and him whom thou didst 
send, even Jesus Christ.’’ 

3. Theenmity of chief priests and Pharisees. 
They sought their own glory. Therefore they 
could not know God, but they could feel the 
danger of having a man among them who 
claimed to seek the glory of God and to be the 
Messiah. If the people should follow him, 
their leadership would be at an end. The 
Pharisees argued with Jesus. Early in his 
ministry. they appear to have hoped that he 
might join them and become a leading rabbi. 
But the chief priests, who were Sadducees 
and held the temple offices, did not care to ar- 
gue. They sought to kill. That was the only 
way to save their places. When opposition to 
Jesus first began to appear, it came from the 
Pharisees. But as the multitude more and 
more showed signs of making Jesus their 
leader, the Pharisees with their arguments 
became less prominent and the priests with 
their plotting came to the front. 

When, then, the officers came to arrest Jesus 
—this being the first mention of a formal at. 
tempt to do this—he said to them that he 
should soon withdraw from their sight to him 
that sent him. It was natural, perhaps, that 
they should understand him to say that he 
would leave Palestine, and to think he might 
be going abroad to teach the Jews who were 
scattered among other nations. That was his 
purpose, carried out a few years later, when 
Paul went to the West and Peter to the East, 
everywhere preaching Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion. But those who bated him knew so little 
whence he came that they thought if they 
could take his person they could end the 
power of the Word which became flesh. So 
little do men know now of the might and 
majesty of truth when they fight against it. 

4. Christ’s offer to the multitude. On the 
last day of the feast water was poured from a 
golden pitcher to commemorate the bringing 
of water from the rock by Moses in the wilder- 
ness to satisfy the thirst of the people. In 
the solemn moment when that was being done 
Jesus broke the silence by crying to the multi- 
tude, ‘‘If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink.’’ O, that we may feel the thrill 
which those words must have caused, and 
realize that when one believes on Jesus Christ 
then from his inmost self flows forth as from 
a fountain life and truth to satisfy the deepest 
needs of men! God, through the Holy Spirit, 
speaks through the believer. The Word once 
incarnated is a vital power in every one be- 
gotten anew by the Holy Spirit. What a piti- 
ful comment on Christ’s words it was that the 
Jews who heard them at once got out their 
Bibles and sought to prove from them that as 
Jesus came from Galilee and as Christ was to 
come from Bethlehem therefore Jesus could 
not be the Christ. And still, as of old, “the 
letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” We 
may lose or fail to find the true knowledge of 
Christ by disputing about the interpretation 
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of the Scriptures concerning his history or his 
nature. But if we seek to live his life, so that 
his Spirit dwells in ue, we shall know whence 
he comes, and out of our inmost selves will 
flow life true and spiritual to refresh the 
world. 





Every duty we omit obscures some truth we 
should have known.—John Ruskin. 





* When you wish the latest sty es weite to us.” 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5. 


FPFXHE costumes and skirts 
which we make are ex- 
clusive in style and dis- 

tinctly different from the 

ready-made garments. When 
wearing one of our styles you 
do not run the risk of meeting 
other ladies wearing garments 
which look exactly like yours. 

There are hundreds of firms 

selling ready-made suits 

and skirts such as you 
see everywhere, but we 
are the only house mak 
ing fashionable goods to 
order at moderate prices. 

Our new Spring cata 







logue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of suits and 
skirts selected from the 
newest Paris models, 


and the materials from 
which we make our yar 
ments comprise only the 
very latest novelties. We 
will mail our catalogue 
Jree, together with a 
choice line of samples to 
select from, to the lady 
who wishes to dress well 
at moderate cost. 

Our catalogue illustrates: 

Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts. 
Riding Habits. Golf Suits. 

We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
Frees. We pay express charges everywhere. 
f, when writing to us, you will mention any particular 
kind or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
yleasure to send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 
We also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write today for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, /re-, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 





‘ 
Blend most softly pa, 
play most effectively over 
a festive scene when thrown 
by waxen candles. 

The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm, that gives the 
finished touch tothe drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 


b SSANQUE, 


Sold in all colors and shades 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations. i 
Manufaetured by 
STANDARD OIL Co. 


For sale every where. 
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ade Wont Work~ 


; BOCAUSE it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


SHADE ROLLER. 
| A perfect article. No tacks re- 
" quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NEWMAN HALL 


Probably few faces of Englishmen are more 
familiar to thousands of Americans than that 
which forms the frontispiece of this autobiog- 
raphy. And few English authors have been 
read so extensively in this or any other coun- 
try ashe. A type of sturdy Christian faith of 
the evangelical sort, and as positive and even 
aggressive in his convictions as he is gentle 
and charitable in urging them, Dr. Hall has 
been for many years one of the leaders in 
English Nonconformist and evangelical 
circles, and is known and loved the world 
around. He has written a most delightful 
narrative of his life. It is artless and un- 
affected, frank to an extreme degree, yet not 
offensively, revealing impressively his intense 
devotion to Christ and to humanity and im- 
pressing all the more powerfally, because with 
genuine humility, the tremendous range of 
influence and helpfulness which becomes pos- 
sible to a Christian in earnest. 

Dr. Hall’s two pastorates have b2en in Hull 
and London, and his London experiences in 
connection with Surrey Chapel, afterward, and 
quite as widely, known as Christ Chureb, has 
been very long, diversified and honorable. 
Throughout life his affiliations have been with 
the active, rather than the profoundly intellec- 
tual, type of workers, yet he has been a stu- 
dent and has won his college degrees by solid 
work, followed by examinations. He has 
been a practical, sympathetic and even emo- 
tional preacher, however, rather than an in- 
tellectual force, although we do not mean to 
disparage his reasoning powers. He has been 
a devoted pastor and has kept himself in close 
touch with all classes of humanity, and has 
abounded in loving ministries of every sort 
consistent with his career as a minister. Few 
men can have lived busier lives, and it is 
pleasant to be able to add that few men can 
show more at its close in the way of results. 

That he has led thousands to Christ un- 
doubtedly is true, although he nowhere says 
so. But he has been the author of religious 
tracts and other writings which have circu- 
lated by millions in at leasta score of different 
languages, and of the saving value of which 
many testimonies have come to him from all 
over the world. He has been so straightfor- 
ward, consistent and zealous, and at the same 
time so courteous, a Nonconformist, that he 
has enjoyei the respect, and, in his later years, 
the friendship, of the best men in the Estab- 
lished Church, including many of its highest 
dignitaries. Ashe looks back in the evening 
of life over his long and useful career it must 
be with humble but genuine satisfaction. 

The charm of this book lies in the perfect 
naturalness and frankness with which the 
author has told his story, with all its manifold 
experiences of many different sorts. There is 
a great deal of the humorous blended with the 
grave, and many an anecdote enlivens its 
pages. It is thoroughly readable from cover 
to cover, and will be an inspiration to many a 
weary pastor on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Dr. Hall is a remarkable illustration of that 
large success which sincerely consecrated and 
sustained activity can accomplish when ruled 
by sound common sense. [I. Y. Crowell & 
Co. $3.00] 

JERUSALEM 

Jerusalem is idealized by most of those who 
have not seenit. Many who have seen it have 
recoiled from its filth, dinginess and sodden 
gloom. ‘To do justice to its history, reverence 
its associations and at the same time picture 
it fairly under present conditions is no easy 
task. But it has been quite well performed by 
the late American consul, Hon. Edwin S. Wal- 
lace, in his volume, Jerusalem the Holy. He 
utilized his five years’ residence there by a 
faithful study of the city, its history, archx- 
ology, topography, climate, government and 
society, and he has answered a great many 
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questions which ordinary Christians ask about 
Jerusalem. The first three chapters are his- 
torical, and attempt descriptions of the city in 
the times of the Canaanites, David and Christ. 
The remaining sixteen chapters treat of the 
city and its surroundings as they now appear, 
of places of special interest, of the character 
of Jewish, Christian and Moslem residents, of 
the observance of Passion Week and Easter, 
and of the futureof Jerusalem. Every chapter 
has its own peculiar interest, and the author 
has faithfully recorded facts as they are, while 
he is still controlled by the consciousness that 
here God has specially revealed himself and 
here the Saviour of the world lived, taught, 
was crucified and rose from the dead. 

A careful reading of this book will give one 
as clear an idea of the Jerusalem of today as 
he can get in any way without visiting the 
place. He will feel that he has walked the 
streets and looked into the shops and ho res 
and seen the inhabitants in their homes and 
marked the contrasts between Jew and Chris- 
tian and Moslem, lingered about the holy 
places, burrowed under ground to trace old 
walls and foundations and studied the missions 
of the various Christian sects. While Mr. 
Wallace, who is a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, recognizes the devotion of Christian 
workers in and about the city, he frankly de- 
clares his conviction that ‘‘for the amount of 
work done, as well as results accomplished, 
more money is spent in the Holy City than in 
any other city onearth.”’ As for contributions 
of Jews for Jews, he is informed that about 
$45,000 are annually collected for them in 
America alone, of which only $6,000 ever reach 
Jerusalem. But people love to give to so ro- 
mantic a work as a mission to Palestine, and 
many of them seem to care little what results 
from it. Some illustrations, reproductions 
from photographs, increase the value of the 
book. Theseare so gocd that the reader wishes 
they might be multiplied. [Revell & Co. 
$1.50.) 

, RELIGIOUS 

It is a live book which Dr. H. A. Stimson 
has written about The Apostles’ Creed [Pil- 
grim Press. $1.50], one which brings home 
the meaning and the spirit of the famous 
creed to old and young alike with conspicu- 
ous success. The Apostles’ Creed is accepted 
and used in public worship by more Chris 
tians today than at any previous time, and the 
author’s purpose is to point out exactly what 
it means, and this in an untechnical and every. 
day sort of fashion which is not unscholarly 
but avoids the tone and manner of the scho 
lastic. Clause by clause the creed is taken up 
and explained, and the reasons upon which it 
is based, and the effect which it is having and 
has had upon Christian life are set forth. 
The successive chapters appear to have been 
delivered as sermons and have the glow and 
pointedness of the best public discourse. It 
is not unduly dogmatic in interpretation or 
in the enforcement of doctrine, but it does not 
lack positiveness or earnestness. All in all it 
is a strong and interesting presentation of its 
great theme. 

Prof. A. B. W. Jackson has published a 
book on Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient 
Iran [Macmillan Co. $3.00]. One needs to 
be something of a specialist, to possess not 
only interest in but knowledge of the Eastern 
faiths, in order to enjoy it fully. Zoroaster’s 
prominence among early religious teachers is 
discussed, as well as his ancestry and family, 
certain prophecies and other unusual] events 
which anticipated his birth, his youth and 
education and the course of his career, with 
special reference to his visions and beliefs 
and the promulgation of his doctrines. The 
wars which grew out of his presentation of 
truth are considered and some of the results of 
his teachings after his death. But the reader 
is not quite as certain as he ought to be, when 
he finishes the book, exactly what the reli- 
gion of Zoroaster consisted in, or what the 
great teacher taught. There is need of a clear 
summary of it. In an appendix a number of 
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important collateral topics are treated, and 
the book is well gotten up. 

Theologia Pectoris (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Imported. $1.40] is by Principal J. M. Hodg. 
son, an eminent Scotch Congregationalist, It 
is a judicious and able effort to show the gop. 
sistency of the principles of Christian dogg. 
trine with those of human nature, and that, ip 
fact, the latter demand the former, It jg at 
once philosophical and practical; and in sug) 
chapters as those on The Meaning of the 
Miracles, the Nature of Inspiration and the 
Grounds of Certitude, as well #8 those on Ap 
Ideal Personal Character and The Ideal of 
Social Life, are especially adapted to be help. 
fal. The book is for readers who have some 
philosophical or theological training, rather 
than for the ordinary mind, yet it does not 
lack a certain simplicity and force which wil] 
enable many others to appreciate it. It js 
well suited to its object. 

Prof. W. F. Adeney has written a pleasant 
volume on the Women of the Old Testament 
[E. R. Herrick & Co. $1.00], the material for 
which is more abundant than at first may be 
supposed. He has made painstaking and skill. 
ful studies and has expressed their fruits ip 
a series of enjoyable chapters which make 
real for the time their su>jects and which im. 
part vital Christian truths in a tender and im- 
pressive manner. The volume is exceedingly 
interesting and profitable. 

Rey. Dr. J. H. Rylance has made a useful 
contribution to the long continued discussion 
of matters at issue between faith and unbelief 
in his little book, Christian Rationalism 
{Thomas Whittaker. $1.25], in which he 
points out what true free thought is in distine- 
tion from its imitations. He discusses reason 
and faith, inspiration and infallibility, doubt, 
and the distinction between science and re 
ligion, in an intelligent and discriminating 
fashion, which all classes« f thoughtful minds 
must respect and by which few will fail to be 
helped. He holds, of course, the Christian 
point of view, but is neither dogmatic nor un- 
candid in his efforts to secure the acquiescence 
of others. The last chapter deals with the 
historic faith and makes a strong summary of 
the facts. 

The third in Dr. F. N. Peloubet’s series of 
Suggestive Illustrations is on the gospel of 
John. It is of the same character as those on 
the other gospels described heretofore in these 
columns. It offers many pertinent suggestions 
which will quicken the minds of pastors, 
Sunday school teachers and other practical 
students of the gospel. Though published too 
late for the beginning of the stu lies of the In- 
ternational Lessons on John, it will be wel- 
comed by many during the next four months 
{E. P. Herrick & Co. $1 25). 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

Washington the Soldier [Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co. $200], by Gen. Henry B. Carrington, is 
a new life of the great general and statesman 
which is most creditable to the author. He 
confines himself with remarkable fidelity to 
his distinct purpose, and is not beguiled into 
the bypaths of description which lead into the 
general history of the Revolution, or into the 
earlier or later years of his particular hero. 
Even Washington’s early experiences in the 
Braddock campaign, important though they 
were, are barely dwelt upon. It is the Revolu- 
tionary history of the hero which is before the 
author’s mind pre-eminently. Naturally it is 
difficult to say much which is new about one 
whose life has been written so many times, 
but General Carrington has -made free and 
effective use of the familiar material, and his 
pages possess a special significance for the 
reader, due to his own long and successful 
experience as an army officer. No one could 
be more competent to appreciate Washingtun, 
the soldier, or to study his career intelligently 
from the point of view of the military man. 
But the beok is not burdened with technicall- 
ties. It is an excellent piece of literary work, 
is written in a graphicand interesting manner, 
and it is capitally suited to hold the young. 
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It is a book for the household, and all intelli- 
gent people will enjoy its carefully detailed 
narratives of successive campaigns, and will 
stuiy out its maps and plans and make them- 
selves unconsciously masters of much of the 
history of their country while they are adding 
to their admiration of its foremost hero. It 
makes very clear the definiteness of the pur- 
ose on which Washington conducted the 
American side during the Revolutionary War, 
and how nothing could turn him from that 
purpose. The author admires Lafayette highly, 
and speaks everywhere with the warmest ap- 
preciation of his services. It should be added 
that evidence is presented, which seems to be 
satisfactory, that the accusation of profanity 
against General Washington in the famous 
interview with General Lee is unfounded. 

4 Memorial of a True Life [F. H. Revell 
Co. $1.00] is a biography of Hugh McAllister 
Beaver, by his friend, R. E. Speer. The sub- 
ject of the book is a young Pennsylvanian, a 
graduate of the Pennsylvania State College 
and a man much interested in Y. M. C. A. 
work and an earnest Christian as well as a 
skillful worker among the young. Hig life 
was distinguished for consecration, practical 
service and success in doing good. The book 
contains perhaps more than is necessary, but 
not more than many will be glad to read. It 
is a reverent and tender record of a happy, 
useful and thoroughly consecrated life, and it 
will do good. 

EDUCATIONAL 


Dr. S. E. Forman has prepared First Les- 
sons in Civics [American Book Co. 60 cents], 
a text-book for use in schools, which treats in 
admirably terse and sensible fashion some of 
the vital themes pertaining to its general sub- 
ject, such as government in its various forms, 
the family, taxation, the national courts, po- 
litical parties, eto., and it is a valuable trea- 
tise, well arranged and admirably suited to 
accomplish its specific purpose. Dr. W. W. 
Willoughby’s Rights and Duties «f American 
Citizenship [American Book Co. $1.00] has & 
somewhat similar purpose and is adapted to 
the use of somewhat older scholars. Its two 
parts deal with political science and civic gov- 
ernment in the United States, respectively, 
and go much into detail without being tedious. 
They contain a large amount of important in- 
formation well arranged and made available, 
and the book deserves hearty commendation. 

A new reader for intermediate classes, 
adapted to interest and instruct incidentally, 
is Bird World [Ginn & Co. 70 cents], a pretty 
book for children by J. H. Stickney and Ralph 
Hoffmann, describing various birds and their 
habits, their nests, their food, etc., and there is 
a valuable appendix containing considerable 
technical information popularly expressed. 
The book cannot fail to interest the children in 
intelligent study of the birds. ——Prof. I. Kel- 
ler in his Second Year in German (American 
Book Co. $1.20] has had in mind the needs of 
somewhat older scholars than those for whom 
his First Year in German is intended. In 
selecting the material special attention has 
been given to idiomatic expressions and ex- 
amples of modern colloquial German. The 
work is well supplied with lists and a copious 
vocabulary and is tastefully printed.— Ros- 
enresli [D. C. Heath & Co. 25 cents], by Jo- 
hanna Spyri, has been edited for Heath’s 
Modern Language series by Helene H. Boll. 
It is a good book for its purpose. 

Another little book intended for German 
classes in the high school is Deutsche Gedichte 
(Ginn & Co. 45 cents], by Hermann Mueller. 
The selections of this volume are poetical and 
are taken from eminent German writers. — 
French Sight Reading [American Book Co. 
4 cents), by L. C. Rogers, is intended to aid 
the pupil to the speedy acquisition of the 
power of reading French at sight. It is an- 
other good piece of work. —Prof. J. C. Haz- 
ward has edited the Breviarium of Eutropius 
‘American Book Co. 75 cents] for school use. 
It is arranged with special reference to the 
We of the standard grammars and is sup- 
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plied with all the necessary aids to intelligent 
study. 

A new volume of the Standard Teachers’ 
Library is Commissioner Hume, a Story of 
New York Schools (C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents). 
It is a sequel to his earlier volume, Roderick 
Hume, the story of a New Yorkteacher. Told 
in the form of a story, its purpose is educa- 
tional, and it is a graphic narrative written 
for everyday sort of people and likely to retain 
their interest and prove valuable. —In Ideals 
and Programmes [C. W. Bardeen. 75 cents] 
Jean L. Gowdy offers many useful suggestions 
in regard to various departments of education. 
Her book is based upon experience, is practical 
and pertinent, and its value will be recognized 
at once.——Lessons for Beginners in Reading 
[D. C. Heath & Co. 25 cents], by Florence 
Bass, also contains plenty of pictures, some 
of them colored, and deals with the rudiments 
of learning for the benefit of the youngest 
scholars. —-Shakespeare’s Macbeth [25 cents] 
has been edited for Macmillan’s English Clas- 
sics by C _W. French in the familiar form and 
with the usual abundant and scholarly notes 
and other addenda. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Addison [Macmillan 
Co. 25 cents] is out in a tasteful little series, 
Macmillan’s English Classics. It has been 
edited and annotated by Mr. C. W. French. 
—The Gate to Vergil(Ginn & Co. 50 cents), 
by C. W. Gleason, does everything for the 
pupil which possibly can bedone for him from 
the outside in order to facilitate his mastery 
of the first book of Vergil. Whether it is al- 
together desirable to afford so much aid 
through the eye as is here offered may be a 
question, but it could hardly have been done 
more thoroughly or successfully than here. 

Harkness’ Complete Latin Grammar [Amer- 
ican Book Co.], a valuable treatise from 
an excellent source, aims specially to read- 
just educational methods to modern demands 
and to do the most practical service possible 
in aiding both teachers and pupils in the class- 
room and elsewhere. The explication of the 
intricacies of the subjunctive mood, of the 
hidden quantity, etc., is made a conspicuous 
feature, and the author has had the aid of 
other acknowledged experts at all pointe.—— 
From the same author comes a Skort Latin 
Grammar [American Book Co.], in which 
the needs of elementary scholars, or of thuse 
not intending to take a college course, but 
who nevertheless desire some knowledge of 
Latin, have been kept in mind. 

The American Book Co. has also issued 
Ten Selected Orations of Lysias [$1.25], ed- 
ited by Dr. W. H. Waite. The text is hand- 
somely printed, and the notes, vocabularies, 
appendixes, etc., constitute a complete and 
serviceable volume.——Prof. W. M. Davis 
and Mr. W. H. Snyder have done an excellent 
piece of work, both from the scientific and 
the practical point of view, in the preparation 
of their Physical Geography [Ginn & Co. 
$1.40]. It exhibits a skillful method of intro- 
ducing the student to the desired facts, and 
the subject is unlikely to lack interest when 
approached through these pages, especially 
under the guidance of a suitable instructor. 
The book is comprehensive, well arranged 
and illustrated. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Mr. George W. Steevens, who described the 
Greco-Turkish war in such a graphic fashion, 
has been to Khartum with General Kitchener 
and has written an account of the expedition 
under the title With Kitchener to Khartum 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50). It is a fine piece 
of work of the journalistic sort, clear, orderly, 
spirited and breathing the atmosphere of the 
land and the occasion. It is not an example 
of fine writing and is not always choice in ex- 
pression. It isrough and brusque rather than 
polished, but it is a capital account of an ex- 
pedition as important as it was at times dra- 
matic in its interest, and one to which the fu- 
ture undoubtedly wili look back with peculiar 
concern because of its unquestionable signifi- 
cance in promoting the extension of English 


sway into Central Africa and the ultimate 
civilization of that part of the world. The 
conquest of Khartum was accomplished with 
machine-like accuracy, although in the impor- 
tant battle which took place there were two 
or three narrow escapes from terrible disas- 
ter. But, so far as human foresight could. 
prepare the way by laying out roads, building 
telegraphs and steamers, pushing the railroad 
to the front, accumulating supplies, gathering 
and training troops, ete., General Kitchener 
had won his victory beforehand. His ap- 
proach to Khartum was the closing in upon 
the dervishes of an unswerving, irresistible, 
relentless fate. Mr. Steevens entered into 
the spirit of the movement ‘thoroughly, had 
the good fortune to be on hand at critical 
moments and has made the most of his jour- 
nalistic instinct in constructing a picturesque 
and entertaining volume. If posterity wants 
to know just how Khartum was taken, with 
the shadows and the lights of the picture 
alike falling just where they belong, this vol- 
ume will give the information. 

Sidney Lee’s Life of William Shakespeare 
{Macmillan Co. $1.75] is an elaboration of 
his contribution upon Shakespeare to the fifty- 
first volume of the Dictionary of National 
Biography. The article which forms the basis 
of the book has undergone so much elabora- 
tion and emendation, however, as to justify 
the author’s claim that the book is an individ- 
ual creation by itself. It tells agreeably the 
personal history and the dramatic career of 
the great poet, offers more or less in the way 
of criticism of the tragedies, comedies, son- 
nets, etc., and has much to say about his patron, 
Lord Southampton, his autographs, pictures, 
etc , and, in general, is a not too elaborate yet 
sufficiently inclusive, thorough and trustwor- 
thy summary of what it is desirable to know 
about the subject. The Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy is the theme of a brief and some- 
what contemptuous chapter, with the conten- 
tion of which we are in entire agreement. 

The World’s Painters and Their Pictures 
{Ginn &Co. $1 40] is a collection of facts care- 
fully classified and effectively grouped for ref- 
erenceor other use. It is the work of Deristhe 
L. Hoyt. it ought to be in every school li- 
brary and in every home in which a taste for 
art is apparent in any of the young people. 

The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, 
just received, contains papers on Christianity 
and the Cosmic Philosophy, by H. C. Minturn, 
on The Representative Theologian of the Nine- 
teenth Century—Schleiermacher, by James 
Lindsay, on John of Barneveldt, Martyr or 
Traitor, by H. E. Dosker, who controverts 
Motley and concludes that Barneveldt was, in 
later years, betrayed into a line of conduct , 
which any well-regulated government must 
have punished by death. The series of papers 
by Prof. W. B. Greene, Jr., on Metaphysics 
and Christian Apologetics is continued, the 
special topic in this number being immortality, 
and that of Recent Criticisms of the Early 
Prophets, notably Isaiah, is continued by Prof. 
Gerhardaus Vos. The most valuable portion of 
this magazine, to many readers, must be its re- 
view of recent theological literature, which is 
comprehensive and very well done. 

The first number of Bird-Lore [Macmillan 
Co. $1.00 a year], edited by F. M. Chipman, is 
very attractive. It is a bimonthly of thirty- 
two to forty pages. Its aim is to promote the 
study and protection of birds. The Audubon 
Societies have a department, edited by Mrs. 
Mabel Osgood Wright. John Burroughs hasa 
paper in this number and there is a portrait of 
him. The illustrations are numerous and ex- 
cellent. The magazine well deservos t¢ 
come a heusehold favorite. 


NOTES 
—— Bismarck’s volumes of recolle> !ons are 
not allowed to be sold in Russia. chey are 
too outspoken. 
— A memorial of the eccentric but re- 
markable young woman, Marie Bashkirtseff, 
who died a few years ago, and whose journal 
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attracted some attention for a time, has been 
erected by her mother in Paris in the form of 
a hotel. 

— Mrs. Humphry Ward denies that in 
writing Helbeck of Bannisdale she had any 
purpose of comparing Romanism with agnos- 

*ticism. She says that she developed the ro- 
mance from a narrative which she heard in 
Westmoreland and wrote the book merely “for 
the sake of the story.” 

—— Another imaginary likeness of our Lord 
has come to light. It is a bust with eyes of 
blue rock-crystal. Experts declare it to be 
the work of either Michael Angelo or Dona- 
tello. It is now owned by the Russian am- 
bassador at Madrid. A fine photograph of it 
appears in the February Critic. 

—— The London Academy usually awards 
a prize of a hundred guineas to the authors of 
two great books of the year. This year it has 
divided its award into thirds and has selected 
for honors—Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare, 
Maurice Howlett’s The Forest Lovers, and 
Joseph Conrad’s Tales of Unrest. 

—— The Boston Public Library has received 
the gift, from the sons of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, of the documents of all sorts used by 
them in preparing the life of their father, 
published some years since. Banners carried 
in anti-slavery processions, daguerreotypes of 
promirent leaders and programs of anti-slav- 
ery meetings add greatly to the interest of the 
papers. 

—— The Gordon L. Ford collection of books, 
manuscripts, etc., is to be given to the New 
York Pablie Library. Mr. J. P. Morgan, who 
has bought the 50,000 manuscripts from the 
present owners, Messrs. Worthington and 
P. L. Ford, after selecting some for himself, 
will give the remainder to the New York Li- 
brary, and the Messrs. Ford will give the 
books. The collection is one of the best re- 
lating to American history. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Feb. 26-March 4. Palm-tree Chris- 
tians. Ps. 92: 1-15. 

If we resided in or had ever visited trop- 
ica] countries we should understand better 
the characteristics of the palm tree. Buta 
little consultation of our dictionaries and 
botanies will aid us in seeing why this tree 
may properly be set forth as the emblem of a 
worthy Christian life. In the first place, as 
respects size and’ strength and symmetry, it 
ranks high in the vegetable kingdom. I like 
to think that Christians, man for man, com- 
pare favorably in all the qualities that mark 
manhood with those who do not call them- 
selves followers of Christ, that they are as 
attractive personally, as good company, as 
strong and as steady as so-called “men of the 
world.” ‘That may rightly be our aim, at any 
rate, not because we want to be liked or 
honored by the world, but because a normal 
Christian life, like the life of Christ himself, 
includes these elements of strength and beauty. 





Webster tells us that there are at least a 
thousand different species of palm trees, and 
that the sap, the wood and the fruit of many 
of them are invaluable in the arts and in 
domestic economy. They are not merely at- 
tractive objects in the landscape, whose wel- 
come shade lures the traveler to repose, but 
they co: tribute much to the enjoyment and 
comfort of our everyday life. We must not 
only be good but we must b2 good for some- 
thing, and good for something in this very 
world so full of imperfections in which we 
live. To be a useful Christian in our early 


* years gives promise that we shall still bring 


forth fruit in old age, and it is a pleasant 
thing that, while the secular activities seem 
to be depending more and more upon the 
youth of the world, a Christian disposed to 
be useful finds plenty of employment in the 
kingdom of God as he goes on into the fifties, 
sixties and seventies. Indeed, some dear old 
saint, who can only hobble from her bed to 
her chair by the window, as did Jess in the 
Window in Thrums, may by her sweetness 
and patience be rendering just as valuable 
service to Christ as some of us Christian En- 
deavorers, busy with the practical activities 
of Christian service. 





Palms are associated in our thought with 
the idea of victory. When we cast in our lot 
with Christ we are joining the battalions of 
the greatest conqueror whom the world has 
ever known. If we do our part, he will in- 
sure our triumphing over the sins which be- 
set us and over all that is annoying and dis- 
tasteful in our surroundings. I came across, 
the other day, this sentence, in a book of 
George William Curtis, which seems to ac- 
cord with this thought: ‘To have known one 
good old man—one man who through the 
chances and rubs of a long life has carried 
his heart in his hand, like a palm branch, 
waving all discords into peace—helps our 
faith in God, in ourselves and in each other 
more than many sermons.”’ 


The chapter in the New Testament which 
corresponds with this Psalm is John15. Read 
it and see how Christ yearns for fruit-bearing 
disciples, who will learn in his school to be- 
come strong and useful and victorious Chris- 
tians. 

Parallel verses; 1 Chron. 28: 10; Isa. 40: 31; 
Isa, 52: 1; Gal. 5: 22; Eph. 6: 10; Jas. 5: 7; 
2 Tim, 2:1. 


FROM FAR AND NEAR 
There are 10,000 Endeavorers in Ireland. 
The societies of New Mexico give special atten- 
tion to prison work, with excellent results. 
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The New York City Union of 221 Societies has 4 
membership of 8,406. There are 85 Junior orgap. 
izations. 

According to the editor of an English Paper, 40 
out of every 100 members in the societies of Eng. 
land are young men. 

A society has just been formed in St. Petersburg, 
The prime mover is a youth in the czar's house. 
hold. This is a notable event in the history of Rp. 
deavor and of Russia. 

The World-wide Bible Work is the title of ap 
illustrated lecture by Rev. E. A. Colton of the 
American Bible Society. It is admirably suited to 
inspire new interest in the Scriptures and in the 
society. 











From (Chicews Roe ad 


“The White Man’s Burden”* 


{From M:Clure’s Magazine for February.} 


Take up the White Man’s burden — 
Send forth the best ye breed- 
Go, bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need ; 
To wait in heavy harness, 
On fluttered folk and wild— 
Your new-caught sullen peoples, 
Half devil and half child. 


Take up the White Man’s burden— 
In patience to abide, 
To veil the threat of terror 
And check the show of pride ; 
By open speech and simple, 
An hundred times made plain, 
To seek another’s profit 
And work another’s gain. 


Take up the White Man's burden— 
The savage wars of pe ace— 

Fill full the mouth of Famine, 
And bid the sickness cease ; 

And when your goal is nearest 
(The end for others sought) 

Watch sloth and heathen folly 
Bring all your hope to naught. 


Take up the White Man’s burden— 
No iron rule of kings, 

But toil of serf and sweeper— 
The tale of common things. 

The ports ye shall not enter, 
The roads ye shall not tread, 

Go, make them with your living 
And mark them with your dead. 


Take up the White Man’s burden, 
And reap his old reward— 
The blame of those ye better 
The hate of those ye guard— 
The cry of hosts ye humor 
(Ah, slowly!) toward the light— 
“Why brought ye us from bondage, 
Our loved Egyptian night?” 


Take up the White Man’s burden— 
Ye dare not stoop to less— 
Nor call too loud on freedom 
To cloke your weariness. 
By all ye will or whisper, 
By all ye leave or do, 
The silent, sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your God and you. 


Take up the White Man’s burden! 
Have done with childish days- 

The lightly proffered laurel, 
The easy, ungrudged praise: 

Comes now to search your man}ood 
Through all the thankless years, 

Cold, edged with dear-bought wisdom, 
The judgment of your peers. 

~—Rudyard Kipling. 





* Copyright, 1899, by MfcClure’s Magazine. 
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A New Hampshire Broadside 


Problems Confronting City Churches 
in New Hampshire 


ny REV. CYRUS RICHARDSON, D. D., NASHUA 


Quite likely they are identical with the 
problems which confront city churches else- 
where in the country. The religious life of 
the “Granite State,” upon the whole, has many 
encouraging features. Thenumber who attend 
church, prayer meeting and Sunday school is 
probably as large as it was a decade ago. ‘The 
young people connected with our Endeavor 
Societies are doing as much in the way of 
practical religious work, and are studying 
more carefully the principles of good citizen- 
ship, while our Christian Associations are as 
diligent as ever in attempts to lay hold of the 
unchurched young men. The first serious 
problem with our large churches is how to 
counteract the secularizing tendency of the age. 
The world of pleasure, of society, of work 
encroaches upon the domain of the church. 

Clubs of various sorts, fraternal organiza- 
tions, a craze for frivolous amusements and 
light literature exhaust time, energy and 
money which are required for the Lord’s 
work. It is difficult to secure an evening for 
an extra church meeting of any kind. It is 
not easy to find teachers for Sunday school 
classes, or persons to serve as chairmen of 
important committees. Everybody is exceed- 
ingly busy with outside matters. A church 
sociable is tame and insipid as compared with 
the feverish assemblies of society. Our peo- 
ple, even our Christian people, crave excite- 
ment. One is surprised to learn how many 
evenings the old and young devote to amuse- 
ments cutside the home. Apparently the fam- 
ily is losing its hold upon the time and strength 
of our men and women. All sorts of worldly 
expedients are used to cater to the craze for 
excitement. 

Accompanying this may be detected a cer- 
tain lack of seriousness, an inclination to treat 
the great realities ef life flippantly, to look 
upon the surface of things and to disregard 
the funiamentals of doctrine. Private devo- 


tion in the househeld has in a measure lost its 
hold upon professing Christians. The family 
altar is not, as it once was, the center of fam 
ily life. As a consequence the sense of ac- 


countability to God and of unswerving loyalty 
to the church fades. Church members, pressed 


with a multiplicity of business and pleasur- 
able engagements, halt in the performance of 
religious duty and are inclined to be at ease in 


Zion. New Hampshire city churches have 
been replenished constantly from the rural 
sections. Thus far much of their best blood 
has been taken from the veins of the little 
churche: of the hill towns. What we shall be 
when our springs of life are within our city 
limits cannot be predicted. 

The saloon problem, also, is a difficult one 
tosolve. Prohibition works well in the coun- 
try towns, but in our cities, with their large 
per cent. of foreign population and with the 
even balance of political parties, fails of en- 
forcement. Most of us thoroughly believe in 
our prohibitory law, but we do not know just 
how to array the forces of the church in a 
practical way against the saloon. Enforce- 
ment of law, even in a prohibitory State, can- 
hot be secured without a strong and positive 
Christian sentiment behind it. 

The forces which are arrayed against the 
churches may still be put in the old classifica- 
tion, “the world, the flesh and the devil ’— 
the world in the intensity of its secular life, 
the flesh represented by all sorts of social 
amusements, and the devil, whose special 
throne is the saloon. 

These are a few of our perils. How shall 
they be iuet? How shall church members be 
Induced to give to God's kingdom the energy 
Which they devote to the demands of club 
life? In other words, how shall the church 


of our day be made to realize that it is organ- 
ized and commissioned and equipped to reno- 
vate society and to bring men into personal 
touch with God? 

It is to be noted, first, that the desired re- 
sult cannot be secured through harsh criticism. 
Scolding the faithful few is worse than use- 
lese. You cannot stamp out even an ordinary 
fad. The perils of today are no more serious 
than the perils of former days. Each gener- 
ation has its own peculiar probleme to solve. 
There is no occasion for pessimistic views. 
The outlook is bright if our eyes are wide 
open. 

It is to be noted, also, that the desired re- 
sult is not to be secured by an attempt on the 
part of the church to cater to the secularizing 
tendencies of the age. The peril cannot be 
averted by turning the church into a compet 
ing club, nor by resort to the spectacular. 
The pulpit, for instance, cannot long retain 
its hold upon the hearts of men by Sunday 
evening entertainments, such as have been 
tried here and there without satisfactory re- 
sults. Any sanctuary of a large city can be 
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service—some of that old-fashioned Puritan 
sturdiness which makes the convenient and 
pleasurable and politic bend to the true and 
right. Audiences are to be brought face to 
face with God. Christ is to be held up as the 
miracle of the ages. All those sublime doc 
trines which center in the cross are to be pre- 
sented in their simplicity and power—doctrines 
which warm the affections, invigorate the will, 
arouse the conscience, move the whole spirit- 
ual being. Christians must be made to feel 
that the kingdom of God has the chief claim 
upon their time and energy and money. This 
feeling comes not from an easy going theology. 
Let the eternal verities be brought to the 
front ; and let men see that ministers are God’s 
ambassadors, speaking in God’s place. The 
public is not hungry for surface excitement in 
the sanctuary; it has enough of that in busi- 
ness and politics. It is safe to infer that peo- 
ple still crave truth—truth which goes below 
the surface and develops both worship and 
character. The Christ lifted up now, as for- 
merly, is an attracting force. Confront secu- 
larism with spiritual realities; confront doubt 





EAST ALSTEAD CHURCH 


filled on any Lord’s Day evening by securing 
an eminent cornetist, or a brass band, though 
seven-tenths of the congregation will come 
from neighboring churches, but when the 
band is given up the congregations are thinner 
than they were before. Sensational music, 
like sensational preaching, degrades the serv- 
ice of the sanctuary. Feed the people on 
spiritual confectionery, and soon they will 
relish neither solid food nor even confection- 
ery itself. Sensationalism is sure in the end 
to do positive harm. Permanent success is 
not to be found in transient crowds. 

On the positive side it may be said, first, 
that the whole sanctuary service ought to be 
toned up—better preaching, better reading of 
Seriptare, better praying. Variety may be se- 
cured without the sensational or the spectac- 
ular. There is a legitimate brightening of the 
ritual. Responsive services, which develop 
the devotional element in the congregation ; 
sociables on weekday evenings, which culti- 
vate acquaintance and fellowship among 
chureh attendants; series of sermons upon 
practical themes, which show how the gospel 
touches every phase of public and private life; 
expository preaching upon different books of 
the Bible—all these are perfectly legitimate 
and are often vary attractive. 

But what is needed more than anything else 
is stronger appeal to the conscience. We are 
to seek a recovery of the heroic in Christian 


with the living Christ; bring social and busi- 
ness excitement into the presence of him 
whose word is able to hush the soul’s tumult; 
compel men to recognize their accountability 
to God and their obligation to work for the 
salvation gf men and the establishment of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth; and you have gone 
a long way toward the solution of the prob- 
lems which confront the churches, not only of 
New Hampshire, but of the whole country. 


Rills from the Hills 


Bethlehem, though small, gave the world 
the greatest Prince it ever saw. So some of 
our little churches, weak, neglected by the 
larger ones because of their littleness and 
retired situation, have sent forth streams of 
blessing that have been a real addition to the 
world’s good. 

Such a church is that at East Alstead. Or- 
ganized in 1788, the second Congregational 
church in the town, three miles trom the par- 
ent church, settling its first minister, Levi 
Lankton, the following year, erecting its meet- 
ing house in 1798, which still remains, served 
by fourteen ministers to the present time, and 
having only 472 members in all from the be- 
ginning, it has left a record that some larger 
churches might covet. Levi Lankton closed 
his labors in 1823, though not formally dis- 
missed until 1828. Though a gd man, for 
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sone reason his influence over his people in 
the last of his life among them had waned. 
Additions were few. Irreligion, profanity and 
intemperance prevailed. The parish acquired 
the name of “‘Satan’s Kingdom,” Satan being 
the man who kept the groggery near the church. 
From 1823 to 1826 Rev. S. S. Arnold, of the 
parent church, ministered for one-fourth of the 
time, so that the light never went out of the 
sanctuary. But there were a few praying 
ones whose hearts were almost broken over 
the situation. 

In 1826 Moses Gerould, a student of theol- 
ozy with Mr. Arnold, offered to go over to the 
East Parish and bold meetings every Sunday, 
and his offer was accepted. For the first few 
Sabbaths the carpenter’s saw and plane could 
be heard on one side of the place of meeting 
and the rattling of toddy sticks upon the 
other. But God’s Spirit soon came upon the 
place with mighty power, und the whole place 
was shaken as by a mighty rushing wind, 
with the result of not only bringing into the 
church that year fifty-two members, forty be- 
ing heads of families, but of entirely changing 
the character of the parish. Every corner 
was reached, and from being a Sabbath. break- 
ing, godless community, it became as sober, 
God-fearing, industrious a place as could be 
found. For some years from 150 to 200 were 
present at the weekly prayer meetings held in 
the afternoon. Mr. Gerould was ordained its 
pastor in 1828, as soon as he had finished his 
studies, and served it in all more than eight- 
een years. During this time and afterwards 
it was regarded as a model parish. 

Out of that revival and subsequent ones ten 
ministers went forth from that little church 
to bless the world, as well as four ministers’ 
wives. Among the ministers may be men- 
tioned Harvey Adams, one of the lowa Band, 
who lived just across the line in Acworth, 
but who came under the influence of this work 
of grace. 

While religion was the chief business of the 
people, education was not neglected. ‘Select 
schools’? were opened for the education of 
the young men and women, who gladly availed 
themselves of the opportunity, and ‘‘sub- 
scription schools”’ each year added to the 
length of the public schools for the benefit of 
the younger ones. Singing schools and writ- 
ing schools brought the privileges of these 
accomplishments within the reach of all. 
The pastor’s part in this educational work 
may be better understood from a record he 
bas left where in speaking of the men who 
became ministers he says, ‘nearly every one 
I carried to Meriden (Kimball Union Acad- 
emy) the first time, and many other times, and 
to college also.”’ 

Though the town has suffered from the 
death and emigration of many of its best 
people of former times, the light in that old 
sanctuary has not ceased to burn and to 
brighten many a heart. It is now ably and 
satisfactorily ministered to by Rev. W. E. 
Locke, for twenty-five years one of our faith- 
ful missionaries in Buigaria. Nature has 
done much for the village and parish, over- 
looking as it does Warren’s Pond and its sur- 
rounding slopes, while in the distant west is 
seen a long stretch of the Green Mountains of 


Vermont, lifting themselves against the sky. 
a. 


Recent New Pastorates 


Within a few weeks the New Hampshire 
brotherhood of ministers has welcomed to its 
ranks two new pastors whose faces appear 
on this page. By these settlements our 
churches in Nashua, a city renowned for its 
manufactures and for its two strong Congre- 
gational churches, and North Conway, a beau- 
tiful and famous mountain resort, are supplied 
with earnest and capable leaders. 

Pilgrim Church, Nashua, which relinquished 
its pastor, Dr. R. A. Beard, more than a year 
ago, looked to Boston for a new leader and 
drew upon Harvard Church, Dorchester, 
whence Dr. W. H. Bolster responded to the 
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call. His pastorate here had covered about 
six years and was with his third Massachu- 
setts church since his first parish at Wiscas- 
set, Me. Dr. Bolster is a native of Maine, 
where he was born a little more than fifty 
years ago, his birthplace being in Oxford 





REV. W. H. BOLSTER, D. D. 


county. After his preliminary studies he en- 
tered Bates College and then Bangor Semi- 
nary, from both of which institutions he gradu- 
ated in the regular courses. Being the child 
of Christian parents and uniting with the 
church at the age of seventeen, it is not at all 
strange that he thus turned toward the minis- 
try, save for the fact that family precedents 
were strongly in favor of the law. His own 
inclination was from early years toward the 
ministry. He was ordained and installed 
over his first pastorate as noted above in 1872. 
His later pastorates were Everett, South Wey- 
mouth and Dorchester, Mass. 

Dr. Bolster is in the prime of his strength, 
which manifests itself attractively in the pul- 
pit, as also in his social relations and in his 
study life. His preaching being without notes, 
his scholarship ripe and his relations to men, 
warm and cheery, Dr. Bolster is eminently 
fitted naturally and by training to add success 
to the more than half-century of exceptional 
pastorates in Nashua. 


Rev. P. H. Cressey, who has assumed charge 
over the North Conway church, is a Westerner 








REV. P. H. CRESSEY 


by birth but not by early life. Being born in 
Denver in 1872, he has claimed Salem, Mass., 
as his home since he was a year old. Whilea 
pupil in the Salem High School, he joined the 
Tabernacle Church and has continued his 
connection there under the pastorate of Dr. 
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D. W.S. Clark. At Harvard College a genera) 
course of study was pursued, chiefly in Eng- 
lish, philosophy and economics, and while liy. 
ing in Cambridge he taught a class of work. 
ing men at the Prospect Union and engaged 
in “friendly visiting” under the Associated 
Charities of Boston. 

Graduating from Harvard with the class of 
1895, he turned bis thought towards the Chris. 
tian ministry and in the fall of the same year 
entered Andover Seminary. During his course 
there he preached outside only a few times, 

Going to North Conway last November, he 
preached two Sundays and received a call to 
the pastorate. In January he was ordained 
and installed. Mr. Cressey is the first pastor 
to be installed over the church for twenty. 
eight years, his three immediate predecessors 
having served without permanent settlement, 


Our New Hampshire Churches 


We have more than any other denomination. 
Some are strong and well-to-do as far as mate. 
rial prosperity goes, while the many in rural 
neighborhoods are weak and have a hard 
time financially in sustaining gospel ordi- 
nances. Death and removals to business cen- 
ters are fast lessening the numbers of the 
latter, as well as influence. Some are strug- 
gling for their very existence. Others once 
abundantly able to maintain self-support are 
being reduced to circumstances where they 
are compelled to ask missionary aid. The 
hard times have encroached upon the resources 
of our missionary societies, preventing them 
from furnishing the help needed, so that some 
seem to be destined to be crushed between the 
upper and nether millstone. The facts force 
the inquiry, What can be done? What shall 
bedone? And they are questions that cannot 
be too deeply emphasized. The churches 
themselves have something to do to make wise 
answer. Are they fully alive to their need and 
responsibilities ? 

It seems to the writer that the crying need 
of all our churches is a large increase of spirit- 
ual life, a fuller consecration, and sweeping, 
revolutionizing revivals of pure and undefiled 
religion to bring into them the many strong 
young men and women who shall become 
pillars of strength for the future in taking the 
places of the fathers and mothers, who have 
borne the heat and burden of the day and are 
ready to put off their work robes and go up to 
their crowning. While this is needed more 
than anything in the self-supporting churches, 
it seems indispensable in the weaker. Why 
should not the present season witness such 
refreshing? The Lord has not forgotten his 
people, and is as willing today to pour out his 
Spirit as when the prophet Joel so predicted. 
Are the churches longing and praying for it 
as did the apostles in the upper room at Jeru- 
salem ? 

It is encouraging to know that some are be- 
ginning to feel more deeply the need and are 
praying more earnestly. That this feeling is 
becoming widely prevalent is manifest in the 
unusual fact that the Merrimack Association 
of ministers unanimously voted to change the 
program of their January meeting and devote 
the entire time in prayer for this and a mutual 
emphasizing of such themes as Intercession 
for the Coming of the Heavenly Father's 
Kingdom in the World, Intercession for the 
Power of the Holy Spirit to Dwell in Every 
Believer, and Intercession for the Unity of all 
Believing in the Lord Jesus. 

If this is also made the burden of public 
prayer and sermons in the various churches, 
we are sure rich spiritual harvests will be 
gathered. F. 


(For New Hampshire Church News see page 245.) 





Lieutenant Hobson stopped at Kobe on his 
way to Manila and, true to his colors a8 ® 
Christian, spoke before the united societies 
of Christian Endeavor there. He had « splen- 
did reception, worthy of his courage and man- 
liness. 
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A View Point for Two 
On Religious “ Necessities”: 

Church membership has one ideal end—the de- 
yelopment of Christian life in the individual, the 
strengthening of the kingdom at large. Whatever 
makes possible such growth and extension is a 
necessity tothe members and churches. A Christian 
journal comes into this class. It often prepares 
for the work of the preacher and not infrequently 
inspires be tter service. 

The Christian who understands himself and his 
mission is aware of his Religious Necessities. He 
sacrifices other demands that he may minister to 
them. His choices in reading indicate this clearly. 
The bo ks and periodicals upon his table include 
those that supply spiritual quickening and give the 
Christian interpretation of current thought and 
events. He perceives that his very activities need 
stimulus, often direction. The religious paper 
comes as an essential to his life. Methods of work 
and study frequently gain help from its pages. 

Members of Congregational churches discover 
these facts They see, too, the need of a close 
touch with the whole body. The extension of de- 
nominational interests is vital. To these Christians 
the journal that will be a Religious Necessity must 
meetthisendals). The Congregationalist attempts 
to answer the demand for a broad religious, denom.- 
inational newspaper. As such it sheuld be in your 
home. Yours, The Congregationalist, 

Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOILRTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusei ts 
wl iy) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY & - 
BTY, No. 609 Con; tional House. Rev. Joshia 
o iit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


Woman’ « HOME MISSIONARY PORATION, Rot m 
N>. 607, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An 
nial mem! bersh ps # 1.00 ; life membership, $20.00. Ox cn. 
tr butions solicite Miss Lizzie D. W: ite, Treasuier, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF Sommpmonuns 3 yon For- 
£(GN MISSIONS, ——— —— House, Bos' Fravk 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer; E. Swett, Publishing ad 
Pirehasing Agent. dmce in New York, Fourth “as ve. 
an | Twenty-Second 8t.; in Chicago, 153 Salle St. 


WOMAN'S me P mn og poe Room 704 Congre- 


gaiional House ise Day, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

CHE AMERICAN MISSIONARY Sesont aries, United 
Charities Huilding, New York. Missions in the United 
§ ates, evangelistic and educational rs the South ard 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Bosten 
offixe, 615 Congregational House; sent fo office, 153 La 
Sale Street. Donations may be sent either of the 
avove offices, or to H. W. Hubba Treasurer, Fou: th 
Ave, and Twenty-second St., New York Ot City. 

THE JONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Butaape focus 
—Jburch and Parsonage Geltamne. Cob 
D. D., Sec roeeas Charles Ho a Treasurer "United 
pia wities Muilding, New York: George A. Hood, 

(0 igregational House, Boston, Field’ Secre' sary. 


CONGRKGATIONAL EDUOATION SOOIERTY (including 
work of forn ier New West Commission).— Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry. Oy home missionary 
¢ ‘Neges, tw onty academies in the and South. 3 
free hristian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. ¥ 
yume Treasurer. Offices; 612 and 613 Congregational 

House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 


Contributions used only for missio: lw Rev. 
ae M Boynton, D. D., Secre' Duncan, 
Field Secre ; Charles F. 


Rey. Francis J. Mars ’ New En ayn reas dent’ 
1cis u nden 
Oongregational House, Boston. wi 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Co tional 
me a = ay ——— ty 5 — and —? 
ariin: Treas. . 
Tillinghasi, Sec., 45 Milk’ St., Boston.” : 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanw ood, Treasurer, 
70' Sears Building, Seen. (Applications 1? aid to 
er, tional Hi 


Rev, E. B. Palm oom 609, Congregatio: ouse. 
NATION A! COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 

~Alds age’ and disabled ministers and missionaries 

and their families. Secre Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 


noe to? » Ct; raeee, ev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ord, Ct. Form of a bequest : I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Res enna 
churches of the United States” (a body corporate 


chartered inder the laws of the State of Connecticut) 

ad insert the bequest), 4 be used tur the vurpose of 

. nisteria) Relief, as provid ed in the resolutions of the 

wy Cour ouncil of the Semanal Churches of the 
ate 


; THE Conc REGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORA« SUP- 

fee T, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
mm, Vd its services to churches Ew pastors or 

he pit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
pom 810 Cr ongregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THR BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
=. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
wal a. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
Pin aay yt Dati prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible 
study, 3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours Meetings 
yard’ Bee evenin ig except Saturday. Branen t! mission, Vine- 
ul 5 Haven Is a Con: tional society and sogeais to 

“yt aes ome es for support. Send dona- 
8. 8) a Secre 


Eee ‘rogati ste. te Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, 
q b ing, ete. . 8. erso! 

at , 287 Habover Street, dread? 
ve and bequeath to the B: 8 en 

pony bed sum of §—, to ys ay to the charitable 

ua purposes of said society.” Rev. — 
"Kenzie )». D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings and Events to Come 


+ MINISTERS’ MEETING, Feb. 20, Pilgrim Hall, 
10 A. M. bony Willard Scott, D. D. Tupic, The 
Newer Feeling for Jesus. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 

auspices of the Wo ’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 

, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. m. 

Y. M. C, A. INTERSTATE by ag tg Vermont and 

New Hampshire, Laconia, N. H., Feb. 23-26. Sessions 
morning, afternoon and evening after the first day. 


PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATON, Feb. 21, Kingston. 
NORFOLK ASSOCIATION, Feb. 21, Quincy. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


In New Hampshire a vigorous municipal 
house cleaning by a pastor, also a “‘church 
call’’ on another church. 

A flourishing Italian mission in New Haven. 

A broad plan of revival in Chicago. 


CAMBRIDGE’S NEW PASTOR 


The vicissitudes of the North Avenue Church, 
Cambridge, during the past few years have 
been real, but never as poignant or as disturb- 
ing to the solidarity and spiritualtty of the 
church as the imaginings aod gossiping of 
Boston’s secular press Have end: avored to im- 
ply. Attendance at worship and the stated 
meetings of the church bas not waned as 
much as might have been expected during so 





REV. DANIEL EVANS 


long an intertm in the pastorate; contribu- 
tions to the support of the church have not 
fallen off to any alarming extent; and the ef- 
fort to man the ship without a pilot has drawn 
all the crew together in a spirit of loyalty and 
harmony not often found in achurch. More- 
over, the steady, quiet way in which the 
church has set about its task when meeting 
rebuff after rebuff—through no fault of its 
own—in securing a pastor has won for it the 
respect of the churches and pastors of the 
vicinage—a respect which found voice in the 
formal declaration of Rev. Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie at the council last week. 

To a church thus welded together and made 
spiritually receptive by reason of the disci- 
pline of the past, admirably equipped with 
plant and workers, and so situated strategi- 
cally as to gather in easily the residents of a 
part of the city which is growing faster than 
any other, there comes now Rev. Daniel 
Evans, whose pastorate of nearly eight years 
at East Weymouth, Mass., had given him high 
standing among his fellow-clergymen and en- 
deared him to the people whom he has served. 
Born in Wales, he was brought to this country 
when but a child, and during the early years 
of his life experienced that process of dis- 
cipline of body, mind and will which so often 
comes to youths in America who are depend- 
ent upon themselves for all that life has to 
give. 

After studying at Wyoming Seminary, 
Kingston, Pa., Mr. Evans entered Bangor 
Theological Seminary, where he graduated in 


1889. Winning the Field scholarship he went 
to Bowdoin College for a course of supplemen- 
tary study, chiefly in philosophy and ethies 
under President Hyde, and thence to Andover 
Seminary, where he took a postgraduate 
course. After leaving Andover he had several 
calls, but elected to go to East Weymouth. 
Young, vigorous in health, genial and winning 
in manner, a persistent student, never permit- 
ting a year to pass without an approach to 
mastery of some new department of knowledge, 
widely read and alert to the latest phases of 
thought and altruistic activity, and preaching 
a message which, while it will be voiced in 
the terminology and adapted to the needs of 
today will also be faithful to the core of the 
historic faith of Christendom, he comes to the 
university city, and there is every reason to 
believe that the church and the denomination 
in Cambridge will profit by his coming. 

The council, held last week, which examined 
Mr. Evans was a large and representative one, 
forty-six churches and twelve clergymen being 
invited. All of the churches represented at 
the: cauncil which rejected Rev. Mr. Long 
were represented. After listening to a written 
statement of the belief and working theology 
of Mr. Evans, after which only three members 
of the council cared to ask questions, and they 
such questions as served to illuminate rather 
than befog the declarations made in the paper, 
the council retired to be by itself and speedily 
and unanimously voted to install Mr. Evans. 

Concerning the paper as a whole, it may be 
said that while Mr. Evans unquestionably is 
cf the new theology school—one who postu- 
Jates evolution as a working hypothesis, who 
welcomes the higher criticism, and whose in- 
terpretation of the gospel is Johannean rather 
than Pauline—he makes it so clear that his 
method of approaching the study of the Bible 
is reverent, that his loyalty to the dc ctrines of 
the incarnation and the atonement is so un- 
swerving, and his attitude toward historic 
creeds so respectful, without being slavish, 
that none of the more conservative members 
of the council found it easy or necessary to 
question the wisdom of giving him an un- 
qualified indorsement. As to matters escha- 
tological, he indulges in the larger hope. His 
philosophy of religion and his personal crav- 
ings lead him to a strong hope that God will 
ultimately save every soul. His implicit faith 
in the words of Christ respecting the fate of 
the impenitent and his study of the facts of 
human nature and life force him to fear that 
some may be forever lost. He will have no 
hesitation in setting forth the teachings of 
Christ on the theme, but for himself cannot 
dogmatize. 


THE LOUISIANA CHURCHES IN CONFERENCE 

The thirtieth annual session closed Feb. 5, 
the entertaining church being Howard Chapel, 
New Orleans, Rev. L. H. Planving, pastor. 
The feature of especial interest in the reports 
was the evident progress in elevating the moral 
and spiritual life of the members, in promot- 
ing habits of temperance, interest in educa- 
tion and in the acquisition of property. The 
churches have been powerfully felt in restrain- 
ing violence and lawlessness, in preserving 
order, and producing a better understanding 
between the races, so that it is hardly possible 
in considering the progress of the South, irre- 
spective of race, to overestimate the value of 
these churches under men educated in the 
A.M. A. An address by Mr. Hunton, inter- 
national secretary of the Y. M. C. A., and the 
annual sermon by Rev. J. E. Smith were fol- 
lowed by the communion. 

A paper of great profit was that on Chris- 
tian Ethics, written by Rev. Eben Herbert. 
Other addresses were The Christian Home, by 
Rev. M. W. Whitt, Our Country Churches, by 
Rev. J. A. Hered, and a Y. M. C. A. address 
by Mr. Waterman. A second sermon was 
preached by Rev. Mr. Stepteau, acting pastor 
of Central Church. 

An afternoon was given to tha Woman’s 
Missionary Union. Various phases of the 
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work were presented with practical sugges- 
tion and inspiration. The union is rendering 
invaluable service in educating and develop- 
ing the missionary spirit. The Y. P. S.C. E. 
had the right of way also one afternoon. 

The Sunday night exercises were a fitting 
and beautiful conclusion to the sessions which 
had been characterized by the spirit of ear- 
nest Christian love and fellowship. First on 
the program was the ordination of Mr. R. V. 
Sims, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, New 
Iberia, whose examination had occupied part 
of the morning’hour. Following was an ad- 
dress by Col. C. S. Shute, an able and earnest 
Christian worker, on The Duty of Saving. 
The address was full of practical helpfulness 
and suggested methods by which even the 
poor might lay aside something for a “ rainy 
day.” The closing address was by Professor 
‘Henderson on The Divine Ideal of the Family 
Life as Presented in the Old Testament. 

G. W. H. 


PROGRESS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
QUICKENED SECT CONSCIOUSNESS * 

Recent months have witnessed notable gains 
to the Puritan brotherhood on this coast. Of 
these not the least is the degree to which our 
denomination has come to itself. To this the 
National Council at Portland contributed 
much. Perhaps, by indirection, Dewey con- 
tributed more. The epic of Manila thrilled 
the whole coast into a new self-concicusness. 
None were more responsive than our brother- 
hood with its traditions and instinct of high 
initiative. Hence the suggestion of Rev. 
W. W. Scudder, that our clansmen on the 
Coast meet and face in council the varied 
problems of state craft and church craft loom- 
ing up over the sea, met instant favor. Under 
the consummate leadership of Dr. J. K. Me- 
Lean the plans are maturing. The congress 
will probably be held next year, and with the 
First Church of San Francisco. It is safe to 
expect large issues. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 

Within the last half year one new college, 
that of the city of Tacoma, has been formed 
and the three others have been given greatly 
enlarged resources. The latter gains have 
been mainly due to the wise liberality of Dr. 
Pearsons. Pomona College dedicated, on Jan. 
21. the Pearsons Hall of Science, a handsome 
and excellently equipped building of pressed 
brick and stone. The burdening and even 
menacing debt has been disposed of, and 
other advances mark the first year of Pres. 
F. L. Ferguson’s direction of the college, 
which under President Baldwin took the first 
rank among California colleges. Equal dis- 
tinction seems to be accorded in Oregon to our 
Pacific University, to which Dr. Pearsons has 
given $50,000, President McClelland having 
raised the $100,000 upon which it was con- 
ditioned. The attendance has increased this 
year about sixty per cent. The conditional 
gift of $50,000 to Whitman, also tendered by 
Dr. Pearsons, seems now wholly assured, 
President Penrose having nearly secured the 
amount to be raised by the college. Puget 
Sound Academy removes to Snohomisl, secur- 
ing ampler equipment and field. Rev. E. R. 
Loomis is the esteemed principal. 

CHUBCH PROGRESS 


Definite estimate of the work of the churches 
must await the tardy annual returns. But 
the prosperity of our leading ones is appar- 
ent. Distinctly the most gratifying note of 
progress is that attending the sorely tried 
mother church of California—the “old First’’ 
of San Francisco. The two pastorates pre 
ceding the present were, wherever the per- 
sonal fault lay, disastrous to the church and 
to the peace and good name of its sister organ- 
izations. The last trouble left the church 


broken in heart and spirit. But it was provi- 
dentially led to the one man of a thousand 
fitted, by coolness of head and warmth of 
heart, to quicken it into new life—Dr. G. C. 
Adams. The First of Oakland now leads in 
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membership west of Ohio. Its resourcefal 


pastor, Rev. C. R. Brown, has given himself 
for this church year almost wholly to work 
for men. He limits his social calls to them, 
and at least one ‘“‘stag’’ party has been held 
at the parsonage, from which even the gra- 
cious femininity of the paStor’s wife was ex- 
cluded. A first-fruit of this sowing was the 
reception at the last communion of sixteen 
men onconfession. The First of Los Angeles, 
undef Dr. Warren F. Day, seems to maintain 
the remarkable growth which made it in this 
respect, as noted in The Congregationalist 
Handbook, the second largest in the United 
States. Portland First is reaping the rich 
fruits of its hospitality to the Nationa] Coun- 
cil. Washington’s largest church, the First 
of Seattle, is enjoying remarkable growth un- 
der Dr. W. H. G. Temple. The prosperity of 
these five largest fields of the coast is, we 
trust, but an indication of the general well- 
being of our westernmost churches. M. 


sTHEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 
The Seniors have completed in church history the 
second volume of Neander.——A pleasarft sociable 
was given the students in Professor Sewall’s home 
last week.—Middlers are reading Luke with Pro- 
fessor Ropes. 
Andover 
The seminary catalogue for 1899 has just ap- 
peared. Announcement is made of the adaptation 
of the course to the changes in college woik, espe- 
cially as regards Hebrew and Greek. Students 
gaining in college an advanced knowledge of He- 
brew may, with some extra hours per week, com- 
plete the seminary course in two years. Special 
courses in Greek will be offered to those who may 
have taken the scientific courses in the colleges or 
who, in the academic departments, have not 
elected Greek. A limited number of special stu- 
dents will be admitted.——G. A. Andrews has been 
elected to give the address of welcome at the meet- 
ing of the Boston [nter-Seminary Missionary Alli- 
ance.—-The subject of the monthly union piayer 
meeting was The Minister as Servant. D. E. Burn- 
ham led the meeting.——Dr. N. H. Whittlesey has 
addressed the students on the question of ministe- 
rial relief.——Messrs. Palisoul, Rockwood, Stack- 
pole snd Stevens have been the Senior preachers 
for the month. 
Hartfora 


The trustees recently created the chair of Bibli- 
ology and last Friday evening Alfred T. Perry, li- 
brarian of the seminary, was formally installed as 
professor of Bibdliology. President Hartranft con- 
ducted the exercises, reading the Scriptures and 
offering prayer. Mr. J. M. Allen, representing the 
trustee’, gave the formal induction intooffice. Pres- 
ident Hartranft read the charge of Dr. A. C. Thomp- 
son, who could not be present to give it. The in- 
augural address was by Professor Perry on The Pre- 
eminence of the Bible as a Book.——At the regular 
meeting of the trustees last week Mr. Mather of the 
Senior Class was appointed William Thompson Fel- 
low for two years.—The Conference Club was ad- 
dressed last week by Rev. G. W. Smith, D. D., pres- 
ident of Trinity College, on Church Work.—At 
President Hartranft’s seminar Jast Tuesday even- 
ing the discussion of Inspiration was finished and 
the subject of the Trinity begun. 


Yale 


Among last week’s special lectures were: Di‘ 
Henry van Dyke on Wordsworth and Browning 
and Their Messages to the Nineteenth Century; 
Rey. A. E. Winship of Boston on A Study in Edu- 
cation; The Post-Pheidian Period, by Professor 
Hoppin; and The Race Problem for Missionary 
Work as Illustrated in Hawaii, by Dr. D. P. Birnie. 
—The Leonard Bacon Club debated, That the 
action of the facn'ty of the Chicago Divi’ ity School 
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in making all work elective after the first year wi) 
tend to give the best ministerial training —py,. 
ing Professor Stevens's year of absence his hours 
will be devoted to Professor Porter’s Biblical the. 
ology in the Middle Class. 

Chicago 


A series of conferences has been held recently 
between the executive committee of the directors 
and the faculty upon the general work of the sem. 
inary and how best to increase its efticieney, 
Among other things, the best method of affording 
financial aid to students was considered, whether 
by donation, scholarship, loan or by a combination 
of these methods.—— President Fisk was called to 
Cleveland, Feb. 6, by the death of his sister, who 
passed away in her 83d year.——The m ssion circle 
will study for February the lives of A. C. Good, 
Carey, J. L. Nevins and Neesima. 


CLUBS 

N. H.—The Central Club met with Franklin 
Street Church, Manchester, Wednesday, Feb. 15, 
The address was by Rev. Willard Scott, D. D,, on 
Professor Drummond and the Inspirationa) Els 
ment in Modern Life. 

Wis.—At the midwinter meeting of the Milwav- 
kee Club the general theme was Expansion. Both 
sides of the subject were presented under the top 
ics: Expansion and Manifest Destiny, by VY. w, 
Seely, Esq., and Whither Are We Drifting, by J. B. 
Doe, Esq. 


NEW BNGLAND 
Massachusetts 
{For Boston news see page 218.) 

East WEYMOUTH.—The former pastor, Rey. 
Daniel Evans, who has just- departed for Cam- 
bridge, had a memorable farewell service. The 
auditorium was prettily decorated wita plants and 
flowers, and excellent special music was rendered. 
At the close a warm farewell reception was ten- 
dered Mr. Evans. 

SALEM.—A new series of union evening services 
has been begun with the general subject, Old Due- 
tiines for New Days. The purpose of the coune 
is to interpret in a simple and practical! way some 
of the great fundamentals of the Ohristian faith. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Fourth has been planning for 
some time to enlarge its house, and now opera- 
tions will be begun at oace, to cost from $3,000 to 
$7,000. The chapel will be raised and several ad- 
ditions built. 

LOWELL.— Pawtucket. The new church building 
was injured on the night of the 10th by a fire dueto 
neglect on the part of workmen. The fire was con- 
fined to the 8S. 8S. rooms, but will delay the comple- 
tion of the edifice. The church is protected from 
loss by its contracts with the builder and by ir- 
surance. The pastor, Rev. W. D. Leland, after ab 
sence from the pulpit for eleven Sundays on account 
of sickness, was able to preach again on the 5th. 
—First. Special services are being held each 
evening this week, the pastor, Rev. F. A. Warfield, 
being assisted by brother clergymen.— //ighland 
held a Lincoln memorial service fast Sunday morn- 
ing, the G. A. R. and other military organizations 
being in attendance. The pastor, Rev. C. L. Mer- 
riam, preached on The Man of Destiny.—John 
Street. The pastor, Rev. G. H. Johnson, preached 
on The White Man’s Burden, in connection with 
the collection for the A. M. A. on Lincoln Sunday. 
He considered the poem to be prompted by the 
Holy Spirit and to mark a real progress in the up 
building of Christ’s kingdom. 

Maine 

LyMAN.—Rev. J. E. Newton recently met with 4 
serious accident. While pushing before him 8 sled 
loaded with lamps, he lost his footing, fell forward 
and cut his face severely on the glass. He bas 
gone to the hospital in Portland for treatment. 

SHERMAN MILLs.—Mrs. 8. R. Heywood of Worces 
ter, Mass., has recently sent to this church 52 bymn- 
books, which is a great blessing. Rev. Isaac Bum 
pus has been the pastor of this church since 1881. 


——,- 
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church was organized in 1861 by Rev. W. T. 
gieeper, who has returned to this place from 
Worcester, Mass. He is starting a creamery, 
whieb, he says, is as much needed now by the 
farmers as the church was in 1861. 

Dr, N. H. Whittlesey has recently spoken in sev- 
eral churches in behalf of the Ministerial Relief 
Fund. The response of the Woodford Church was 
especially generous.—In Machias colored glass 
windows add much to the attractiveness of the 
church.—Neweastle had union meetings for two 
weeks.—At Dover Mrs. E, W. Sawyer recently 
died at the age of 97, having been a member of 
this church 62 years, 

New Hampshire 

BERLIN.—The Junior C. E. Society, under the 
superintendence of the pastor’s wife, Mrs. Car- 
ruthers, is a strong feature here, and is one of the 
largest in the northern half of the State. The pas- 
tor, Rev. J. B. Carruthers, is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Good Government League 
ofthe city. In this capacity, recently, he haled the 
mayor (a second time), a prominent druggist and a 
wholesale dealer in malt liquors, before the police 
court. He has the hearty sympathy of his brethren 
throughout the State in bis crusade. He is just 
starting serial religious story, entitled The In- 
yineible Ten, in his Sunday evening meetings. It 
will deal with flagrant evils of the city, which has 
40 places where liquor is sold openly in defiance of 
law. Cottage meetings in various parts of the par- 
ish are also proposed, The regular work is pro- 


This 


gressing well. 
SourH SEABROOK.—Rev. W. A. Rand’s 32d an- 
piversary ovcurred Jan, 27. Special services have 


been held sinee the Week of Prayer, and a number 
of persons have expressed hope. Recently the pas- 
tor at Seabrook and Hampton Falls Baptist chureb, 
with 59 of his flock, paid a fraternal visit to Mr. 
Rand’s church, A conference meeting was held, 
and the evening was greatly enjoyed. A return 
visit will be made in the near future. 

PLyMoUTH.—The recent death of Lemuel L. 
Draper, for 18 years deacon, marks a loss which 
will be deeply felt. He had long been identified 
with the chureh, and in various capacities bad 
faithfully served it and tbe Sunday school. His 
wife, who was in full sympathy with him in the 
work, died nine days earlier. 

WoLFeBORO.—In spite of business depression in 
the town, the church is making progress. All de- 
partmen(s are well organized and effective. AS8.S. 
home department is being organized. About half 
of Brewster Academy is in the constituency of the 
ehureh 

MERIDEN’S new house is practically completed, 
with the exception of several memorial windows. 
It will not be opened. however, until April or May. 
The current year at Kimball Academy is proving 
very prosperous. 

SHEL URNE.—The church has been closed since 
autumn and all its activities suspended, but there 
is hope that it will resume work in the spring. 


Connecticut 

HARTFORD.—Fourth needs an income of $8.100 
for 1899, with only $6.000 assured. A committee 
will try to raise the balance. In the past two years 
$12,000 have been spent in remodeling and repair- 
ing, besides the cost of the new organ. The assistant 
pastor, Rev. K. F, Norris, has resigned, partly to re- 
lieve the present financial strait and partly to se- 
cure a parish of his own.—— Asylum Hill. The pas. 
tor, Rey. J. H. Twichell, has paid the usual tribute 
tothe 11 members who passed away during the past 
year. The additions were 25, making the present 
membersbip 789. A week ago Sunday evening was 
given up to the musical compositions of the late 
Henry Wilson, at one time a resident of Hartford. 
—Pear! Street listened to Mendelssohn’s Athalie 
Feb. 3, given under the direction of Organist Love- 
land with an augmented choir of 40 voices, organ 
and reading of the story by the pastor, Rev. William 
DeLoss lLove.—Park has a membership of 276 
The receipts exceeded the expenditures last year 
by about $7F. The free pew system with seats 
assigned will be tried the coming year. 

New HAVEN.—United. Recent addresses at the 


Men's ( ub Sunday evening service were given by 
Prin. M. T. Seudder on The Function of the High 
School in Our Educational System, and Dr. Alexan- 


der McKenzie on The Successful Life.— Center. 
A successful Business Men’s Bible Class is being 
taught by Professor Curtis of Yale.——Redeemer. 
The Welcome Hall Mission, supported by this 
church, has developed its work among the Italians 
recently. A preaching service is held in their own 
language. In connection with the mothers’ meet- 
ing, about 40 Italian women are taught sewing by 
the ladies of the church. There are about 10,000 
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persons of this nationality in the city. The church 
contributed $3,164 to this mission last year. 


Wrst HARTFORD has expended for repairs and 


remodeling of the parsonage $2,230 and has voted 
to replace the funds used by a mortgage on the old 
parsonage and a lot owned by the society. The 
gift of a horseshed from the Maria Whitman estate 
is also accepted. Last week Rev. and Mrs. T. M. 


Hodgdon were tendered a housewarming in the 


newly remodeled parsonage. The pastor on a re- 
cent Sunday thanked his people for the many pres- 
ents in the house-furnishing line that they had re- 
cently received. 


NEw BRITAIN.—The annual reports of the City 
Mission showed the excellent work done the past 
year. An effort will be made to raise an additional 
$1,200 next year. The secretary is Rev. S. G. 
Butcher, assistant pastor of South Church.—— First. 
A series of piano and organ recitals by Organist 
Laubin are well attended ——South is enjoying a 


course of popular organ recitals by prominent or- 
ganists from New England and New York arranged 


by Organist Paine. 
WATERBURY.—Second. A series of sermons on 


the resurrection contrasting present with tradi- 
tional ideas have been given by the pastor, Dr. 
J. G. Davenport. The w)men of the church have 
formed a Stocking and Knitting Society and plan to 


make 1,000 pairs of stockings and mittens the pres- 


ent winter for the poor of the city. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


ITHACA.—At the communion service, Feb. 5, 12 
persons united with the ehurch, six of them on 
‘*confession of love to Christ.’”’ Among the latter 
were two children of the pastor, Dr. W. E. Griffis. 


Continued on page 246. 
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What Can 


Be Cured 


Should not be endured. ‘‘I feel that 

_ the pudlic cught to know what Hood’s 
Sareaparilla has done for me. I had 
Dyspepsia for years, but since taking 
this medicine I am cured and am 
now strong and healthy.” Mrs. D. O. 
WHITMAN, Andover, Mass. 


Scrofula 
“T had scrofula in its worst form 

and suffered terribly. After taking six 
bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I was 
well. At another time. when feeling 
run down I began taking Hood’s agaiao 
and soon felt better.”” Miss Mary E. 
Lyons, Randolph, Mass. 

No Appetite 
“T had no appetite, was dizzy, had sick 
headache, cold hands and feet. I began 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon 
felt very much better. I would not be 
without Hood’s Sarsaparilla.””’ Mrs. 
MARY SWENSON, 21 Killington Avenue, 
Rutland, Vt. 

After the Crip 

** My whole family began taking Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla last spring, after having 
the grip, and it benefited us all. My 
husband has taken it for catarrh, and 
it has helped him more than any other 
ot ge age Mrs. M. D. Boycr, Contoo- 
cook, N. H. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


By its purifying, vitalizing, enriching 
effect upon the blood, toning, invigorat- 
ing and building-up effect upon every 
organ of the body, cures—effectually 


Cures 


all these troubles and symptoms. It 
is the best medicine money can buy. 


The 
* Harris” | twas ars 
Method of | fee."Hany args ediuons 
ing” in its present form have 

Giving 


been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 





This little tract has been 


$2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





The Middle Course 





Medio tutissimus ibis: —You will go safest 
in the middle. 
wild extravagance of the swell shops and the 
equally wild economy of bargain furniture 
will inevitably lead you to 48 Canal Street. 

We treat the richest goods a shade more 
casually than other houses. 
that is not for sale at a small margin above 
actual cost. The immense volume of our 
business gives us no time to dally with high 
prices in the hope of large profits. 


The medium line between the 


We have nothing 


Here, for example, is a Sofairepresenting a new Drawing Room Suit, built on the 


latest fashionable lines. It will supply a very rich effect at the smallest possible 

cost, and this, we take it, is the aim to be sought. 
Notice the double convex of the back of this sofa. 

Damask. The three pieces are in complementary colortones. Itisa very beautiful set. 


The covering is a Satin 





PAINE FURNITURE C0., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


SPRINGFIELD. —First, Rev. C. H. Small of Hud- 
son, organizer and pastor for eight years of a 
church at Washington, D. C., occupied the pulpit 
Feb. 5 and addressed the Sunday school and C. E. 
Society. In spite of zero weather many persons 
heard him. Ata special meeting largely attended 
the following Wednesday evening the supply com- 
mittee of seven, representing the several church 
organizations, made a unanimous recommendation 
that the church call Mr. Small to become perma- 
nent pastor. The report was adopted by unan- 
imous ballot. Mr.-Small was wired to that effect 
the same evening. 

CINCINNATI.—Vine Street recently heard Mrs. 
Florence Kelly of Chicago on The Evils of Child 
Labor. She has been factory inspector in Illinois. 
—Wainut Hills. The Pigrim Brotherhood had 
charge of a recent evening service with the sub- 
ject Muscular Christianity. Dr. George Fisher of 
the Y. M.C. A. gave the address. The music was 
arranged and rendered by the men. 


Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 231.) 


SPRING VALLEY.—The number of accessions has 
reached 100 and the baptisms 60. The pastor, 
Dr. Wilson, reports a “ warm reception to the new 
converts with the thermometer at 20° below zero.” 
At the reception the old members wore a ribbon 
badge lettered with the word ‘“‘ Welcome,” and the 
new m°mbers wore one saying, ‘‘ We have come to 
Stay.” 

BEECHWOoD.—Reyv. E. K. Miller, pastor, is much 
encouraged over the results of the recent meetings. 
Twenty-six new members have united with the 
church, manyof them men. Evangelist Van Auken 
aided in the services. 


INDIANAPOLIS.— Mayjflower. Dr. Hyde and fam- 
ily have returned from an extended visit to Boston 
and New York. The extreme weather has inter- 
fered with the current activity, and the pastor, Dr. 
Hayt, has been indisposed by the grip.— Pilgrim. 
A largely attended birthday surprise social to Rev. 
John Gordon was given Feb. 5 at the home of a 
member. There were gifts of books and other use- 
ful articles. The church is more harmonious and in 
a better spirit for work than for some time past, 
Generous subscriptions have enabled the committee 
to greatly improve the music.——Rev. Myron Reed, 
who died recently at Denver, was well known here, 
where, previous to his first Denver pastorate, he 
was for seven years pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church. 


ELWoop.— Welsh, Rev. Richard Powell, pastor, 





organized in 1894, owns a neat building by the aid | 


of a C. C. B.S. grant of $300. 


It was assisted the | 


first year by the H. M. 8. and has been self support- | 


ing since. 
numbers 200. A work of grace has been going on 
and many are under deep conviction, 28 of the con- 
verts having joined the church. 


Wisconsin 


OsHKOSH.—Evening services have been sus- 
pended on account of the prevailing sickness. 
When they are resumed Rev. E. H. Smith will give 
reviews of popular beoks of the day. 


The membership is 90 and the §. S. roll | 


It is the plan | 


to review one book each month, other subjects oc- | 


cupying other evenings. 
sey, who have just come to the State Normal School, 


President and Mrs. Hal- | 


were cordially welcomed to their old church home | 


by many friends. 


MENASHA.—A “home missionary rally,” to which 
the neighboring churches were invited, occurred 
Feb. 2. Rev. William Millard, Secretary Carter, 
Rev. E. H. Tyler of Oshkosh and others took part. 


WHITE CREEK.—Rev. F. N. Dexter, district 
missionary, has been holding meetings here, which 
have been well attended in spite of the extreme 
cold. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


CoLE CAMP.—For many years ours was the only 
English-speaking church. About two years ago, 
while a change of pastors was being made, another 
denomination began services and organized a 
church. Notwithstanding this, excellent progress 
has been made, the house of worship improved, 
membership increased, and now the second church 
has withdrawn from the field. 

WILLOW SPRINGS.—The church building was 
recently destroyed by fire. Plans to rebuild are 
under way; furniture and organ were saved. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


WopENn.—For some time past Rev. N. L. Packard 
of Buffalo Center has preached on alternate Sun- 
day afternoons in a schoolhouse near the old Woden 
post office. Recently the building of a railroad in 
the region has made it desirable to change the 
place of services to the new town. The point is 
twelve and One-half miles distant from Mr. Pack- 
ard’s home and requires a round trip drive of 25 
niles every Sunday afternoon since the change has 
been made, as he returns home for the evening 
meeting. For a few weeks services held in a lum 
ber office have been largely attended. Later they 
will be held regularly in the schoolhouse. During 
the winter Mr. Packard conducted a series of spe- 
cial meetings near Woden at a point 14 miles from 
home, from which several conversions resulted. 
Sometimes he drove home after evening service 
with the temperature at 20° below zero. 

TMinnesota 


WABASRHA reports the establishment of a cabinet 
and a lecture course. It will observe the Week of 
Prayer the week preceding Easter, with nightly ad- 
dresses and music suited to the events commem- 
orated. Rev. R. L. Breed is pastor. 

Kensas 

This is SM1iTH CENTER’S first year of self support 
and one of the most prosperous in the church’s his- 
tory. It has no debt and is preparing to enlarge its 
parsonage. Union meetings during the Week of 
Prayer aroused so much interest that they were 
continued till Jan. 22. 

New Mexico 

ALBUQUERQUE.—The Ladies’ Missionary Soeiety 
is inaugurating a monthly series of meetings, three 
of which are to include refreshments and other so- 
cial features. The initial one was held Feb. 1, with 
addresses and letters on mission work in the Terri- 
tory from teachers at Atrisco, Barelas, San Mateo 


Continued on page 247. 





A Cooling Drink in Fevers. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. C. H. 8. Davis, Meriden, Ct., says: “I have 
used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, 
and have been very much pleased.” 


Enameline 


when applied, is most 
BRILLIANT, and that is the 
effect you war’ ‘ven using 
astove polish, Whenanold 
Stove is polished it should 
look as bright as new—that 
is the result when you use 
Enameline. It is put up in 
paste, cake or liquid form. 
Remember that every pack- 
age is guar-nteed. 











J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 
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BREAD... 





oeeeeeMade from the 


FINE FLOUR of the 
ENTIRE WHEAT 


As Ground by the Franklin Mills 

Is the Representative Human Food, 
embracing all the elements of putrition 
necessary to build up and sustain every part 
of the system. 

When you compare the price of The } 
Franklin Mills Fine F Flour of the Entire } 
Wheat with ud als of ordinary white > 
te ur, you ans os also compare the two 


alue. 7 
— baton of the Franklin Mills 
Fine 


our of the Entire Wheat repre- 
sentsa pound of Food Value, and ds the ; 
cheapest flour ever known. Wy) : 

If your grocer does not keep it, 
send us his name and your order— 
we will see that you are supplied. 4% 
See that the Flour delivered bears fry 
our label. Send for free Booklet. } 
The genuine made only by the << || 

FRANKLIN MILLS CO., |. . 

Lockport, N. Y. 





















”& DENTS 
it Toothache 


RY 


= GUM 


(A Swell Affair.) 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY 


ANTISEPTIC, ARRESTS DECAY. 
HEALTHFUL TO TEETH AND GUMS. 
AN Druggists 5c. or by mail upon receipt of price. 


~ ~ ~ 


~ -— 





|C.S.DENT & Co 








DETROIT, MICH] 























Needs no disguise 


because it is free from al 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 


ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 
Give this new Oilatrial Arkfor Peter Moller's (il and see 


that the bottle -- a fat, oval ore--tears our name as agents 
Notice the date in peforated letters at Lottom of the L..bel 


Schieffelin G Co., New York. 





SHORT, COMPREHENSIVE, 


POPULAR. 


The New Free Church Catechism 


Just issued in England by a representative 
committee of eight evangelical denominations. 


The Catechism is printed this week in our columns. 
Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies, $1.25. 


once in our Handbook Series. 


It will be issued at 


Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston- 
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and San Rafael. A graphic address by Mrs. 8. E. 
Bridgman of Northampton, Mass., on Mission Work 
in Spain aroused great enthusiasm for foreign mis- 


sions. 





PACIFIC COAST 
California 

san DizGco.—First. The annual business meet 
ing, marking the close of the fifth year of Dr. 8. A. 
Norton’s pastorate, was held Feb. 1. During the 
past five years 256 members have united ; a beauti- 
{ul house of worship has been built; the benevo- 
jences have grown, being equal for the period named 
to the home expenses, apart from the cost of build- 
Ing. The church closes the year out of debt. 

Washington 

SEATTLE.— Edgewater. Rev. J. T. Nichols re- 
cently completed the fifth year of his pastorate. 
These five ‘‘hard-time” years have seen steady de- 
yelopment in the church. The membership has 


_more than doubled, the additions being mostly on 


confession, and from the large number of young 
people who have grown up around the church. In 
order to meet the growth in all departments, the 
building not long ago was nearly doubled in size 
by the addition of social and 8. 8. rooms. The 
church through its constant spiritual helpfulness 
has come to fill an important place in the socia) and 
family life of the community. The growing popula- 
tion of this suburb makes the outlook encouraging. 
—Pilymouth has no Sunday evening problem. 
The audience-room is filled right up to the pulpit 
every Sunday, both morning and evening. The 
latter audience differs entirely from the former, 
and includes two men to every woman. On an or- 
dinary evening there were 530 men and 285 women. 
—In Seattle and its suburbs there are now 12 
Congregational churches and 18 ministers. The 
Ministers’ Meeting recently organized will meet in 
rotation at the different churches every two weeks. 


The Past Year in Our Churches 


REPORTS AND PLANS : 


Massachusetts 
LUNENBURG bas been much encouraged recently. 
The ro!!-call was a pleasant affair, the reports from 


the different departments being gratifying. A 
troublesome debt has been wiped out. Mrs. Miles 
Spaulding of Groton has made the church a life 
member of the General Theological Library. Rev. 
David Wallace is pastor.—In BROCKTON, Porter 
had an unusually good meeting, the supper and 
selections of music being followed by the announce- 
ment by the pastor, Dr. Archibald, of several dona- 
tions, from $5 to $500, for a memorial organ. The 
congregation then raised the amount to $4,703. 
The amount wanted is $6,000, and the instrument 
is desired in place by the 50th anniversary next 
year.—— Baker in East Boston held its first an- 
nual meeting this month. The reports recorded 


the purchase of a lot of land on which $750 had 
been paid and a balance remains in the treasury. 
This year the chureh will ask for $100 less from: 


the H. M. 8. than last year. Nineteen members 


were added last year, and the 8. 8. average attend- 
ance is 175.—— Winthrop, CHARLESTOWN, reports 
4 new heating plant, new carpets, cushions and 
paint at an expense of $3,200, all but $1,000 
arranged for last year outside of the regular ex- 
penses, 12 accessions to the church, increasing 


congregations and a healthy spirit. Rev. W. B. 
Forbush is pastor.—Mystic of MEDFORD had 
nearly 500 at the annual supper and roll-call. Over 
20 members have been added, making 141 that 


have been added during the present four years’ 
pastorate of Rev. John Barstow, 38 per cent. of 
whom Lave been men. The branch school at Glen- 
wood has grown to an average attendance of over 
80, and it is hoped a chapel may be erected this 
year. The average attendance at the main school 
has increased perceptibly and the Y. P. 8S. C. E. 
was hever more flourishing.——HOLDEN’s benevo- 
lences the past year were $171, an increase of 22 
per cent. over the previous year. The home ex- 


penses have been reduced about the same amount. 
——PrErrERELL reviewed its year Jan. 28. Exer- 
cises began in the morning with a social for two 
hours. An excellent dinner followed, to which 130 
sat do vp. After the repast many repaired to the 
audience-room, Then at the church meeting 175 
members responded. During the year there has 
been‘ a ; uickening and advance all along the line. 
Rev. J. 8. Thrall is pastor. 
Connecticut 

SEY MOUR has received 25 new members on con- 
fession and four by letter. The present membership 
is 248, a net gain of 23. The expenses were $1,400. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society raised $320. The Sunday 
Schoo! enrolls 278, with an average attendance of 


Session has so long desired, and it is therefore 
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159. There are 92 Y. P. 8. C. E. members. Rev. 
H. A. Campbell is pastor.——SoutH NORWALK has 
received 23 to membership. Four barrels of maga- 
zines have been sent out, 860 garments given to 
the poor, 614 bouquets sent to the sick, 242 pack- 
ages of groceries distributed, $2,328 given in be- 
nevolences, $4,507 paid on church building and 
$6,467 for support of the home church.——In NEw 
HAVEN, Taylor reports 32 accessions to the mem- 
bership, and a present membership of 137. Over 
$1,500 were raised for current expenses. How- 
ard Avenue reports 26 additions and a member- 
ship of 482. 
Pennsylvania 


The PHILADELPHIA churches report as follows: 
Central had 23 accessions and has a present mem- 
bership of 702. The 8. 8. roll includes 447. The 
collections were $14,724, of which $5,000 were for 
benevolence. First, at Germantown, 10 additions 
and total membership 295. There are 395 in Sun- 
day school. The collections were $4,184, of which 
$375 were for benevolence. Park received 27 
new members, making its total 120. Collections 
amounted to about $2,500. Rev. C. B. Adams is 
granted a winter vacation, which he will spend in 
Thomasville, Ga., for his health. Kensington re- 
ceived 12 accessions and a total of 83. Its Sunday 
school of 433 overcrowds the building. Receipts 
were $1,005, of which $68 were for benevolence. 
Snyder Avenue received 101 new members, 78 on 
confession. and has 206 as total. The collections 
were $5,164, of which $54 were for benevolence. 
Pilgrim reports 77 members, of whom seven were 
added last year. There are 275 in Sunday sehool. 
The collections amounted to $1,194. 


New [lexico 


ALBUQUERQUE, in the midst of a most fluctuat- 
ing population, has barely held its own in numbers. 
But the year has been eventful for two reasons. First, 
it has been able to relieve itself of an embarrassing 
debt of over $5,000, which the present pastor found 
on coming nearly four years ago, and, second, it 
found a balance of over $200 after all current ex- 
penses were paid. Rev. F. H. Allen is pastor. 

California 

SANTA BARBARA begins the year with all bills 
paid and enough pledged for next year’s expenses. 
Its gifts of last year, $730, included the seven so- 
cieties, $215 going to home missions. For 1899 
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Did anybody anywhere 
ever object to a Macbeth 
lamp-chimney ? 

But get the Number made 
for yourlamp. Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 











Fair Daughters 


love flowers, and look tous each year to sup- 
Apt wants. Our 1899Catalogve 
0 


Everything “te Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And asall are drawn 
from nature, we show, asin a looking-glass, 


the best of the old and the latest of the new. 


To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 

Every Empty Envelope 

Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 


50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 


containing one packet each of New Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & co. 





md 





the church will support a native missionary in 
China, the young people have two shares in the 
Alaska Mission and will aid each month the insti- 
tutional work of Bethlehem Church, Los Angeles. 
From the Chinese mission of the home church 21 


Continued on page 248. 





ANEW 
Digestive Principle. 


The leading medical publications of the 
country have been giving much space of late 
to a new element for digesting starchy foods. 
From many articles we take a selection from 
the Medical Times, New York: 

** In these days of progress it is gratifying to 
know that cases of amylaceous (i. ¢., starchy) 
indigestion which have so frequently baffled us 
can now be treated with a reasonable hope of 
success. For years we have been looking for 
a diastase (digester of starch) more potent than 
that found in the malt extracts. It remained 
for Mr. Takamine, a Japanese chemist, to dis- 
cover one of remarkable power. In this pro- 
duct, Taka-Diastase. we have what the pro- 


not remarkable that many of the best men in 
the megane have investigated it, and the 
conclusion uniformly reached is that in cases 
of inability to digest starches we have in this 
ferment a reliable treatment.” 

Most of our food is starch —all vegetables are 
largely starch—yet when the stomach refused 
to digest starch, medicine has hitherto been 
powerless. Pepsin has been the backbone of 
all treatment of indigestion—excellent for 
meat food, but valueless for starch. 

Kaskola Tablets are the only form in which 
this wonderful remedy is offered to the general 
public. We believe them a perfect remedy for 
indigestion and dyspepsia; they combine the 
meritorious elements of old treatments, with 
the new Japanese discovery. 

They are prepared solely by the P. L. Abbey 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., who will gladly send a 
regular size half-a dollar box to any one send- 
ing name and address on a postal card, the 
agreement being that if the indigestion is 
benefited by their use, fifty cents shall be paid. 
If not, no charge will be made. 








Cheap Seed 


We can help you get them. Send 8 cents in 
stamps and receive four packages of home 
‘own seed:—Twiss, new early cabbage; 
‘otomac, the new tomato; Dirigo, the ear- 
liest beet; Quincy Market, the sweetest 
early corn, with our flower and vegetable 
catalogue, full of engravin With one 
exception it isthe largest vegetable catalogue 
ublished. Cut off one of the home grown 
ls, write in the name of this paper, and It 
shall count as 25 cents toward any order 
amounting to $1.00, excepting our special 
collections, in which we offer 38 packages 
seed of choice vegetables for $1.00, and 15 
packages of selected flower seed, 40c. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 








FERRY. 
SEEDS 


were famous years ago—their fame 
grows every year—as the seeds 
most to be relied on—as always 
the best. For sale by leading 
dealers everywhere. Five cents 
per paper and always worth it. 
Insist on having them, Kun 
no risk—buy Ferry’s. 
1399 Seed Annual is free. 

Db. M. FERRY &4CO 

Detroit, Mich. 















SFAVORITE FLOWERS / € 


Sweet Peas—over forty varieties. 
Perfected Royal Show Pansles— 100 colors 
Nasturtiams—every known good sort. 
Above 3 packets mailed for 6 cents and names of 
two friends who grow flowers; also Floral Culture, 
which tells how to grow flowers from seeds. Dain- 
tiest catalogue ever issued of flower seeds exclu- 
sively, sent free by the “pioneer seedswoman.” 
MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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members in all have been received. Rev. F. 8S. 
Forbes visits this mission one evening each week, 
giving a brief address through an interpreter. He 
also devotes one Sundhy evening a month to a 
ste reopticon talk on missions. That for December 
was on Progress in Hawaii. The kindergarten, or- 
ganized two years, has largely increased the past 
year. The children are gathered in a large bus, 
which makes the circuit of the city on Sunday 
morning. An enviable report, whether one looks 
forward or back, without or within!-—NORWALK 
contributed last year to all seven societies to please 
Rev. G. H. De Kay, who assured them that “a giv- 
ing church will be a growing chureb.” This year 
they will do the same to please themselves. His 
prophecy has been fulfilled and large interest in 
the work has developed. In Pilgrim, POMONA, 
beside the recent gift of $5,000 to Pomona College 
by Mrs. L. H. Page, a member, the benevolences 
for the past year were over $3,000, the largest in 
its history. 





WEEKLY REGISTER 
f Calls 

BOLLINGER, Edward S., Astoria, Ore , to Oregon City. 

COMIN, John, Chamberiain, 8. D., to West Point, Neb., 
and to North Park Ch., Des Moines, Io. Accepts the 
jatter, to begin March 15. 

DUNNELS, A, Frederic, Central Ch., Bath, Me., to Cal 
vinistic Ch., Fitchburg, Mass. 

GALE, Clarence R., formerly of Marshalltown, Io., to 
represent the Cuban Industrial Relief Fund, with 
headquarters at 401 Cong’l House, Boston. Accepts. 

GOODWIN, Frank J., Glen Ridge, N. J.,to Center Ch., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

GUNSAULUS, Frank W., Plymouth Ch., Chicago, to 
Central Ch. (independent )}, Same city. Accepts. 

HOLMAN, Edwin H. H., recently of Union and Rad- 
cliffe, lo ,to Elma. Accepts. 

HULBERT, Jay M., Clinton, Io., accepts call to Como 
Ave. Ch , Minneapolis, to begin March 1, 

JAMES, Benjamin, Richville, N. Y., declines instead of 
accepts cali to Hitemaa, Io. 

LONG, Harry B., Marion, Ind., to People’s Ch., Indian- 


— 

LOVEJOY, O. R., Methodist Ch., Owosso, Mich., to Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. Accepts. 

MEAD, John C., First Pres. Ch., Oswego, N. Y., declines 
call to Olivet Ch., Springfield, Mass 

MINCHIN, Wm. J., formerly of st. John, N. B., to 
Wrentham, Mass. Accepts. 

NEALE, Robt. (Presb ), recently of Osborne, Kan., to 
Huntin , Ore. 

PAKKER, Fred’k W., recently of Pendleton, Ore , to 


SMALL, Chas. H., Hudson, O., to First Ch., Springfield. 
SMITH, Esther, Wadena, Miun., to sebeka. 
TOMBLEN, Chas. L., recently of Ashland, Mass., to 
No. Middleboro. Accepts. 

VAN AKEN, E. W. (Free Baptist), Hillsdale, Mich., to 
Fremont, Ind. Accepts, but will continue studies at 
Hillsdale through the year. 

VIETS, Gervase A., Chester, N. J., to engage in work 
for the N. Y. Church Extension Soc. Accepts, to be- 
gin at once. 

WALKER, Zachary T., Johnson City, Ill., to Chester 
field. Accepts, to begin the last of March. 

Ordinations and Installations 

DANFORTH, Jas. R., i. Weatfield, N.J., Feb. 9. Parts 
by Drs. C. H. Richards and J. L. Scudder, Rev. Messrs. 

W.A. Rice, J. C. Wilson, C. L. Goodrich. 

DUNBAR, Robt. £4 Andover Sein., o. and i. Second 
Ch., No. Chelmsford, Mass., Feb. 9. Sermon, Prof. 
J. W. Churchill, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. F. 
Kenngott, F. I. Kelley, E. C. Bartiett, W. A. Bartlett, 
W. P. Alcott, G. H. Johnson. 

EVANS, Dan'l, i. North Avenue Ch., Cambridge, Mass., 
Feb. 8. Sermon, Dr. G. A. Gordon; other parts, Rev. 
Cc. L. Noyes, Drs. E. ©. Smyth, R. A. Beard, Alex. Mc- 


Kenzie. 

WEBB, Aguilla, o. Mystic Side Ch., Everett, Mass., 
Feb. 9. Sermon, Dr. A. E. Dunning; other parts, 
Key. Messrs. C. G. Hill, H. H. Leavitt, W. I. Sweet, 
W. B. Forbush, R. H. McGown. 

Resignations 

BESSEY, Will N., Immanuel Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

HASKIN, Spencer C., Central Park Ch., Uhicago, Ill. 

tA RGENT, Clarence 8., Central Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

CUBB, Wm. H., Bethlehem Ch., San Francisco. 

WALKER, Irwin O., First Ch., Bevier, Mo., to take ef 
fect Feb. 26. 

WATT, J. Craig, Gardner and Rose Valley, N. D. 


DUTTON, John M., Newtonville, Mass., Feb. 14. 
GRANT, Lathrop C., Hamilton, N. ¥., Feb. 10. 


Churches Organized 
EASTON, Wis., org. and rec, 4 Feb., 15 members. 
Stated Supplies 


BRERETON, John, late pastor of Central Ch., Sedalia, 
Mo., at Lamar. 

BURNS, M. P. (Meth.), at Aimenia, N. D 

MCBEAN, J. T. (Meth.), invited to Maplewood, Mass., 
for six months. 

WATSON, Wm. H., Red Lodge, Mont., invited to 
Cowansville, Que., for three munths. 

Miscellaneous 

BARKER, Thos., pastor at Hillsboro, Wis., has been 
presented with a gold wacch by members of his ouat- 
Station at Trippville. 

BEALE, W. Thos., poser elect of Harvard Ch., Dor- 
chester, Mass., and his wife were given a reception at 
the church Fel. 15. 

ETCHER, Rufus W., and family, recently of Quillay- 
ute, Wn., but now residing at Latona, are sorely af- 
fiicted by the death at Manila of their eldest son, a 
soldier of the First Washin ston Volunteers. 











Biographical 
REV. WILLIAM T. REYNOLDS 


An old-time Connecticut clergyman who had 
reached & happy and fiuitful old age passed away 
in the death, at North Haven, Jan. 22, of Rev. 
W. T. Reynolds. Born at West Haven in 1824, he 
graduated from Yale in 1845 and from Andover 
three years later. He held pastorates in Sherman 
and Kiantone, N. Y., and then was called to North 
Haven, where he remained nearly thirty years, re- 
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tiring only six years ago. A man of scholarly in- 
stincts and attainments and of delightful personal- 
ity, he filled a large place in many lives and was a 
frequent and welcome attendant upon local eccle- 
siastical gatherings. His son, James B., is promi- 
nent in university settlement work in New York 
city, and his daughter, Annie M., is one of the sec- 
retaries of the Woman’s World’s Christian Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in London. 





REY. FREDERIC H. ADAMS 


Mr. Adams, who had only the day before resigned 
his charge of the River Point Church in Warwick, 
R. [., died suddenly in an electric car between 
Providence and Auburn on Feb. 6. He was born 
in London, Eng., in 1834, but was a graduate of 
New York University and Union Seminary. His 
pastoral charges have been in Marquette, Mich., 
Wilson, N. Y., for thirteen years at New Hartford, 
Ct., and for the last eleven years at River Point 
Church. 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional ‘une ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








| 
EMERSON—In Boston, at the City Heupitsl. 2en. 28) | 
rattleboro, | 


Edith E., daughter of G. B. Emerson o 
Vt., head nurse in Ward 8, 

FAY—In Hartford, Ct., Feb. 7, at the home of her 
nephew, G. O. Fay, Sarah A. Fay of Westboro, Mass., 
in her eightieth year. . 

FRENCH—In North Hampton, N. H., Feb. 10. Samuel 
Farrar French, son of Rev. Dr. Jonathan French, and 

randson of Kev. Jonathan French of Andover, aged 
) years. 

HOLMES-—In Halifax, Jan. 20, Mrs. Jane Holmes, aged 
78 yrs. Her life was one of loving-kindness to the end. 

ROWLAND-—In Mead, Pa., at the residence of his son, 
L. M. Rowland, Rev. Samuel Rowland, a retired Con- 
gregational minister, aged 81 yrs., 2 mos., 18 dys. 

SCOTT—In Amberst, Jan. 26, Rev. Nelson Scott, a 
retired Congregational minister, aged 81 yrs. 

STRONG—In Pittsfield, Feb. 2, Harriet Sherman, widow 
of Rev. Edward Strong. D. D., whose death occurred 


Dec. 13, 1898, and daughter of the late Charles Sher- | 


man, of Suffield, Ct. Services were held from her late 

residence, Feb. 4. Burial at Greenwood, N. Y. 

WINN—In Bennington, N. H., Feb. 11, of heart failure: 
resulting from the grip, Fred Spofford, infant son of 
Rev. Fred E. and sarah ©. (Moulton) Winn, aged 3 
mos., and 11 dys. 





MRS. SARAH H. TOWNSEND 

Died in Milton, Jan. 12, Sarah Hannah, wife of Charles 
T. 8S. Townsend. In the death of Mrs. Townsend a 
lovely soul has passed away, leaving as a priceless leg- 
acy to her family and her friends the memory of an 
earnest and faithful Christian life. 

Her religion was not one of formalism. Her acts of 
devotion towards God and the generous and kindly 
deeds which seemed to flow out from her heart so nat- 
urally and spontaneously were but the outward expres. 
sions of an ever present indwelling Spirit. The peace 
of God seemed always to abide with her, even to the 
close of her earthly.jife. It might be truly said that 
* heaven was in her before she was in heaven.” 

She was to an unusual degree conversant with the 
Scriptures. Her acquaintance with the sacred writings 
was such as comes only to those who make the Biblea 
daily companion. Conversation with her upon Biblical 
topics was always interesting and instructive. She held 
in remembrance those days which ihe whole Christian 
world has come to commemorate as holy days, and 
which have been set apart to be religiously observed. 

In recording the beautiful associations which to her 
mind seemed to cluster about these hallowed days and 
seasons, her devout nature found expression in verse. 
Her poems, ampeeying her thoughts on these lofty 
themes, were given on } to her friends. They will be 
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Weak Lungs 


Dr. Hunter, of 117 West 45th 
Street, has just published a new 
book on 


The Lungs and Their Diseases, 


which explains all about Con. 
sumption, how it arises, the symp- 
toms by which it is known, how it 
can be prevented, and the only 
treatment by which it can be 
cured. He also describes 


Bronchitis, Asthma and 
Pulmonary Catarrh 


shows their tendency to produce 
Consumption, and their speedy 
and radical cure by Antiseptic 
Medicated Air Inhalations. 


H ius BOOK is of such great importance and 
| interest to all who have weak lungs or are 

threatened with any form of lung disease that 
| it has been decided to issue an edition of 50,000 
| copies in paper covers for free distribution. 
Dr. Robert Hunter is the oldest Lung Spe 
cialist of this country, and acknowled 
throughout the world as the greatest li 
authority on all diseases of the breathing 
organs. 

From the New York Herald: “It seems, after 
many disappointments and false rumors of the 
cures for consumption, that the treatment as dis- 
covered and practiced by Dr. Robert Hunter, 
117 West 45th Street, New York, has accom. 
plished results so satisfactory that this dread dis- 
—— need no longer be classed among the incur- 
able. 





} From the New York Sun: ‘* Dr. Hunter’s recent 


book on consumption and its wonderful cures 
that have been reported effectually remove all 
doubt as to the curability of this dread disease.” 

Readers of The Congregationalist can obtain Dr. 
Hunter’s book FREE by addressing him at 117 
West 45th Street, New York. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 











oo as the effusions of a loving svul and one respons-- 
ve to all high and holy influences. 

In the home she will be sorely missed. May the be- 
reaved and desolate husband, the devoted children and 
the loving circle of grandchildren be comforted and 
strengthened by the memory of ber uofaltering trust 
and her noble example. s. 





LOW-PRICED LUXURY.—There can be no doubt 
of the great saving to be effected by purchasing 
drawing-room furniture at the Paine warerooms on 
Canal Street, for it is in this class of goods that the 
fancy profits are made by the higher-priced stores 
of the retail section. Let no one of our readers 
imagine that he cannot find just as choice cabinet- 
work on Canal Street as on any street in the highest- 
priced section of the city. There is no richer stock 
of furnishings and furniture in Boston than the one 
exhibited in the warerooms we have just mentioned. 
The only drawback (if it is a drawback) is that 
they are marked at low prices 


Yyy 








HISTORIC TABLETS 


in the facade of 
The Congregational House 


Proof Impressions of the Plates which 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins 
(separate sheets 11x11%% in.), with a 
fine picture of The New Congregational 
House and descriptive letterpress. 
Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


Address 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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to remind you that it’s time to listen to the voice 


© 
4 Y 


Ld 


; of common sense. 
your washing in the hardest 
there's nothing to be gained by it. 


It isn't reasonable to do 
yay, when 


Compare soap-washing with Pearline- 
washing, point by point, and all the gain is on the side 
of Pearline. Greater ease and quickness, absence of 


rubbing, more economy. 


RAS FZAADLLIIIO 
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The Business Outlook 


If other absolute proof were lacking of the 

great revival in general trade and industry, 
the small number of failures could be adduced 
to establish this fact. The first month of 1899 
shows the smallest record of mercantile fail- 
with two exceptions, since 1894. Wall 
Street is not the only prosperous spot in the 
country. All classes of merchants and manu- 
facturers are sharing in the good times. To 
students of the situation in all its breadth 
this has long been a thoroughly evident fact, 
simply because of the knowledge that the 
boom which Wall Street has experienced must 
have been based upon solid and unprecedented 
eonditions in the country at large. People 
here in New England are too apt to judge of 
the whole country by their own surroundings. 
This is a mistake, because New England is 
unfortunately situated geographically. One 
of the shrewdest of our capitalists told the 
writer a few years ago that the rising genera- 
tion would live to see the remaining important 
manufacturing industries leave New England, 
and to see only the manufacture of novelties 
remain. Furniture and iron have gone West, 
eotton is going South, shoes are going West 
and woolens are likely to become scattered. 
Consequently, it does not do to judge of the 
whole country by conditions in New England, 
although our mills and factories are busier 
than they have been for some time. It has, 
however, taken longer for the revival to pene- 
trate to New England than to any other part 
of the country. : 

Staple products continue to show strength 
and in some cases further advances have been 
scored. Spring trade bas opened better than 
for some years past and much greater activity 
is expected. Iron and steel continue aggres- 
sively strong, while cotton is firmer under 
both increased legitimate and speculative de- 
mand, ‘The wheat situation is declared strong 
and predictions of eighty-cent wheat are heard. 
Leather and wool are also looking up and cop- 
per continues to show the remarkable strength 
previously noted. One must go back to the 
days of the French syndicate or corner to find 
copper any where near its present selling price. 
Railroad earnings, although they compare with 


ares, 


’ firm no longer supply their seeds to dealers to sell 


-and six colored plates. This catalogue is sent to 
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its history. On Feb. 3 a Washburn Day was 
held, at which the early history of the college 
was read by one of the trustees; one of Roose 
velt’s Rough Riders, an old student, gave a 
graphic description of the famous charge; 
and the various societies of the college were 
represented—all adding greatly to the spirit 
and enthusiasm of the day. Last autumn a 
canvass of the State was made by President 
Herrick, with the gratifying result that cur- 
rent expenses are hereafter to be provided ths old [sat ith cholern 
for in Kansas, and an additional endowment en 7 “pers glad va tell oe 
fund of $100,000 has also been started in the that in less than 48 hours “an 
State. President Herrick is now in the East 
in the interest of this fund, and says that 
hereafter all gifts of Eastern friends are to be 
placed in this permanent fund and only the 
income used for expenses. 





I received in due time your 
book. When I wrote you, it 
was one week after I had given 
Mellin’s Food to the baby, then 


improvement began to appear; the 
baby is well to-day and is the only one 
saved among 30 or 40 infants in the 
neighborhood who were sick at the 
same time. Ch. Courly, Buena Vista, 
Florida, 


Mellin’s Food 





Home Missionary Fund 


A Friend, Westfleld..................eeeees -- $3.00 as 
Eliza H. Carter, Chicopee Falls................ 2.00 We have a book called The 
PS EIGER ODS EAS TE ey 1.00 Care and Feeding of Infants’’ in 
A Friend, Whitinsville. .............-.5sseeeeee 8.00 which we give some valuable in- 
Mre Ha Mansfield: Newton... 2.02. 200] — | formation in regard to infant feed- 
Mrs. T. F. Fisher, Worcester.................- .25 ing and particularly in regard to 


the use of Mellin’s Food. It tells 
you what Mellin’s Food is, tells 
you why cow’s milk does not al- 
ways agree with the baby, tells you 
how to use Mellin’s Food. We 
will send this book -free of 4 
charge to any mother who 
will send us her name. 





PonpD’s EXTRACT, the household remedy for pain. 
Beware of imitations weak and sour. 











“ [MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ”’ is the headline 
of an advertisement appearing in our columns of 
the old-established seedsmen and florists, Peter 
Henderson & Co., 35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New 
York. This announcement is to the effect that this Send us a postal for a free 


sample of Mellin’s Food. , 
Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. i 


again, so that to procure the famous Henderson 
seeds the same must be purchased from them direct. 
Their ativertisement also offers their annual superb 
catalogue entitled ‘‘ Everything for the Garden,” 
a book of 190 pages containing over 700 engravings 








al! who send ten cents in stamps to cover the cost 








of postage and mailing. In addition to the cata- 
logue, this firm, wishing to trace the result of their 
advertising in different papers, will send to all who 
state where they saw the advertisement a trial col- 
lection of six packets of choice vegetable and flower 
seeds, contained in a red envelope, which when 
empty and returned with an order from catalogue 
will be a cepted as twenty-five cents in part pay- 
ment. 
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- Antilcial Homan Byes 


mndrow | LLOY Dito 


A 323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church, Boston 








beary tate returns lat year, are showing | "Tryyect Economy to Get the, Best. 


thirty-four per cent. larger than the corre- | 
sponding week of last year and seventy per | 
cent. larger than in 1897. Monetary rates | 
show some slight disposition to harden, al- 

though absolute stiffness is not expected. 

The speculative markets have quieted down 
considerably, although the Wall Street feeling 
is decidedly contident. It is thought that for 
the next few weeks there will be two sides to 
the stock market, that is, that it will move up 
and down within a few points. The copper 
craze in Boston still continues and is likely to 
while copper remains in the neighborhood of 
eighteen cents per pound. 


Education | 

—— st. Johnsbury Academy received re- | 
cently a gift of $10,000 from an unknown | 
friend. rhe donor suggested that half the | 
gift be applied to strengthening the working | 


plant an’ the balance to be used in any way | 
that will best promote the interests of the | 
academy 


—— Doane College in Crete, Neb., in the | : 


midst of an exceptionally intelligent com- | 
munity, has long been crippled for lack of | 
funds. Yet it has done a work of which its | 
friends need not be ashamed. It is now seek- | 
ing to increase its endowment from about | 
$60,000 to $150,000, and it wants to do this by | 
the end of next year. In order to provide for 
the deficiency in current expenses, not far 
from $100,000 will be required. 


— Washburn College at Topeka, Kan., is 
enjoying one of the most successful years in 


A cheaply made sewing-machine is dear at 
any price, ‘because faulty in action, liable to 
break and difficult to operate. A labor- 
saving machine for woman’s use should be 
the best; it is truest economy to get a 
sewing-machine bearing this trade-mark. 


EXPERIENCE PROVES 
A SINGER THE BEST. 


Sold on Instalments. You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 





SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





NOW IS YOUR TIME. - 


Write at once for Bargain Circular. Our 





ee = = ; are in use by thousands of Lantern Experts. 
J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. 35, 3 to 7 West 29th Street, New York. 





What brings release from 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 


LARKIN SOAPS 2:2225-2=" 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN he Congregationalist, Oct. 20th, Now. 17th, 24th, 





Bargain Prices will be advanced March 1, 1899. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons J 





dirt and grease? Why, 
don’t youknow?. . . 


APOLIO! 





£50 
Over the Canadian Line 


Annual Meetings 

The reports of most of the annual meetings 
of the churches are now announced, and the 
year appears to have been one of considerable 
progress and satisfaction. Among tie en- 
couraging features were a general improve- 
ment of finances and gratifying additions to 
the membership. Loudon, First, Guelph, 
Brantford, several of the Toronto churches, 
Westmount, Sherbrooke and Yarmouth are 
some of the places which show marked finan- 
cial improvement as well as increased ag- 
gressive activity. A keynote of peace and 
harmony was sounded in almost every meet- 
ing, and altogether the new year has been 
faced with no small degree of hope and cour- 
age. 
Changes in Pastorates 

Another wave, settling and unsettling pas- 
torates, has recently swept over many of the 
churches. Western and Olivet of Toronto 
both welcomed new pastors during the latter 
part of 1898, while Zion said farewell to Rev. 
C. A. Woolsey, who has returned to Jamaica. 
Zion, Montreal, has also become vacant 
through the appointment of Rev. Professor 
Warriner to the college, as has St. Johns, 
N. B., by the return of Rev. W. J. Minchin to 
the United States. Guelph and Coburg report 
recent settlements which are already marked 
by largely increased congregations. The new 
pastorates at Embro, Forest and Georgetown 
are also bright with promise, but have occa- 
sioned other vacancies which are for the pres- 
ent temporarily supplied. Granby, too, has 
just installed Rev. W. S.. Pritchard, late of 
Oneida, Ill., while Woodstock in a week or 
two hopes to welcome Rev. Moulding Baker 
of Wethersfield, Ct. 
Mr. Sheldon’s Visit 

An event not to be forgotten by the Toronto 
churches as well as others within convenient 
reach of the city was the recent visit of Rev. 
C. M. Sheldon of Topeka, Kan. At both Sun- 
day services the great audience-room of Bond 
Street Church was thronged to the doors and 
hundreds were unable to enter. The spacious 
pavilion was also packed one hour before the 
time announced for Mr, Sheldon to speak on 
temperance in the afternoon. The Monday 
afternoon conference on What Would Jesus 
Ido? was even more striking, when at a busy 
hour Bond Street Church was again packed. 
The evening meeting in the same place was a 
fitting conclusion to the series of meetings. 
Mr. Sheldon’s visit has undoubtedly been a 
blessing, and many as a result will be con- 
strained to walk more closely in the Master’s 
steps. J.P. G. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 10 


Mrs. B. F. Leavitt, presiding, gave many 
helpful suggestions in connection with Phil. 
2: 5—** Let this mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus’’—emphasizing especially the 
word let. A negative attitude often hinders, 
and a positive obligation rests upon the fol- 
lowers of Christ that his mind be in them. 
Attention was given to work in West Africa. 
The Misses Melville are separated for a time, 
Miss Helen having accompanied Mrs. Currie, 
whom ill-health has compelled to visit the 
home land, while the sister remains to look 
after their work at Cisamba, including the 
boys’ school, girls’ school and kindergarten. 
Some things must be suspended temporarily, 
the medical work, in which Miss Melville 
assisted, now being confined almost entirely 
to the young people of the station. New 
houses, consisting of three rooms each, have 
been built farther from the stream and on 
higher ground, promising more healthfulness. 
The daughter of a chief who has professed to 
lay aside his superstitions and fetich cere- 
monies, idols, etc., has become engaged to a 
Christian youug man, who gives promise of 
becoming a good preacher, and the chief him- 
self had been nine months at the station learn- 


| 
| 
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ing to read, already devoting himself to the 
gospel of John. 


Mrs. Fay, in Bailundu, while very busy with | 


her own little family—four children in West 
Africa requiring no less care than in America, 
and perhaps more care under the different 
conditions—writes of hundreds starting off for 
rubber and slaves, of the sad sight it is to see 
the caravans returning with their human prop- 
erty, including not only men and women, but 
little children who can only just walk, of 
diminished numbers in the schools on account 
of the demand for children to carry food for 
the men, and of encouraging aspects of the 
work in the fact of new young people coming 
from surrounding villages and some backslid- | 
ing church members returning to the fold. | 

Miss Lamson reported Dr. Bower at Sakan- | 
jimba not only making use of her medical | 
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| DANGER IN SODA, 





Serious Results Sometimes Follow jt, 
Excessive Use. 


Common soda is all right in its plage 
and indispensable in the kitchen ont for 
cooking and washing purposes, but it was 
never intended for a medicine, and peo: 
who use it as such will some day regret it 
We refer to the common use of soda tp 
|relieve heartburn or sour stomach, g 
| habit which thousands of people practicg 
|almost daily, and one which is fraught 
| with danger; moreover the soda opj 
gives temporary relief and in the end the 
stomach trouble gets worse and wore, 
The soda acts as a mechanical! irritant 
to the walls of the stomach and bowels 
and cases are on record where it accum. 


knowledge and skill, but also kept busy with | yJated in the intestines, causing death by 


three seasons of school from two in the after- 
noon till eight in the evening. Among her 
trials she mentions various conflicts with 
white ants, in which the ants have conquered. 

Mrs. Thompson spoke of the early history 
of the West African Mission and of the enthu- 
siasm of the pioneers, who were sure that the 
mission paid even in its first years, even if 
only one native had been converted, one who 
became a powerful and most useful preacher. 
Miss Wheeler spoke particularly of the way 
the girls in Harpoot pray for the girls in 
Africa, the definiteness of their petitions—a 


lesson to some, who, perhaps from lack of | 


knowledge as to daily occupations and needs 
in mission stations, always limit their requests 
to generalities. 

If it cost something to come to the meeting 
on a bitter cold morning, it paid. 


Christian Work and Workers 


Mr. D. L. Moody is to hold a short series of 
meetings in Los Angeles beginning Feb. 16. 


Active preparations are being made for the 
interdenominational Sunday school meeting 
to be held in Atlanta, beginning April 26. 
Reductions in travel are being secured ; visit- 
ors will be entertained at reduced rate and 





delegates free. Fifteen hundred delegates are | 


expected from all parts of America. The 
singing will be under the charge of a chorus 
of a thousand voices. 





So much depends upon the purity of the blood 


‘that by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla many different 


diseases are cured. ® 


UBIfOAM 


is endorsed by the 








leading dentists and the 
most refined people every- 
where. Its ingredients are 
recognized as being with- 
out equal in imparting to 
the teeth a pearl-like white- 
ness; in fact, 


RuBifoam 


is most truly a perfect 
liquid dentifrice. 
Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 


vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


| inflammation or peritonitis. 
| Dr. Harlandson recommends as the 
| safest and surest cure for sour stomach 
| (acid dyspepsia) an excellent preparation 
/sold by druggists under the name of 
| Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. These tablets 
| are large 20 pe lozenges, very pleasant 
| to taste and contain the natural acids, 
| peptones and digestive elements essentia] 
| to good digestion, and when taken after 
| meals they digest the food perfectly and 
| promptly before it has time to ferment, 
| sour and poison the blood and nervons 
system. 
| Dr. Wuerth states that he invariabl 
'uses Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in al 
| cases of stomach derangements and finds 
‘them a certain cure not only for sour 
| stomach, but by promptly digesting the 
food they create a healthy appetite, in. 
| crease flesh and strengthen the action of 
| the heart and liver. They are not a ca 
| thartic, but intended only for stomach 
| diseases and weakness and will be found 
| reliable in any stomach trouble except 
| caneer of the stomach. All druggists sell 
| Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 50cts. per 
| package. 
| A little book describing all forms of 
| stomach weakness and their cure mailed 
| free by addressing the F. A. Stuart Co. 


| of Marshall, Mich. 
PILLS sx, 
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IODIDE OF IRON 


for ANZZMIA,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
SCROFULA, Etc. 

None genuine unless signed ““BLANCARD” 
E FOUGERA&CO.N.Y. Agt for U.S. 
. +,N.Y. lor U. 

gts. 
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GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE) 
OF 16.600 FRANCS Ar PARIS 









/ Possesses in the highest degree the entie 
(| active properties of Peruvian k. Indorsed 
by the medical faculty as the best remedy for 
Fever and Ague, Malaria, Poorness of the | 
Blood, General Debility and Wasting Dis- 
eases; Increases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
NewYork: E. Fougera & Co.,26-30 N. William St. j 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 


CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- . 


| GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD 
“VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 5 
|MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER 
| TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
| GCATIONALIST. 


—— 





Trat\mark Seven food products—prevent K. C. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR. 
ons pees a b ep- Prevents constipation and liver troubles. 
sia, debility, etc. Ask dealers. 

f Unlike all others. Look for QLUTEN ORITS, 
’ criss-cross lines. Pamphlet ? ‘ereak Pinest made 
Ss and sample offer mailed free. PANSY Pastry Flour, wine ‘A 
FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. %., U.S. As 
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16 February 1899 


The Churches May Be at 
Fault, Too 


Dr. Jefferson’s article on Dismissing a Min- 
ister and the replies which it has drawn out 
make it clear that the subjeet of dismissing a 
minister can be approached from two distinctly 
different points of view. No advice having in 
mind one set of conditions is applicable to all 
cases. Sometimes the minister is at fault and 
gom -times the church, and the fault may exist 
in various degrees. Some worldly ministers 
sit down upon their charges with the intention 
of staying as long as cireamstances will per- 
mit, tothe great injuryof the church. In such 
a case it is the duty of the good brethren, if no 
mild measures are efficacious, to institute a 
volcanic eruption which shall dislodge the un- 
worthy incumbent. 

Oo the other hand, there are churches in 
which the opinion gains currency that the 
minister is not doing his whole duty unless he 
suffers primitive and apostolic hardships and 
performs also the work which the church ought 
to do, while the people live in nineteenth cen- 
tury comfort and pious laziness. Some per- 
sons think it not only the minister’s duty to 
endure hardship, but their prerogative to pro- 
vide some of the stripes, imprisonments and 
shipwrecks fn case the supply should run low. 
There are also in some places narrow-minded 
busybodies who think they know just how the 
minister should perform his work and just 
what he should do better than he, after he has 
spent years in preparation and inservice. They 
exercise themselves to sit in judgment and 
proclaim their findings. In such cases the 
minister suffers, and usually suffers in silence. 
But the church is the loser from this unrest 
and the cultivation of the critical spirit which 
kills true religion. Take the country through, 
are not more churches at fault in this respect 
than ministers? The restlessness of the 
churches results in short pastorates and long 
interims of candidating instead of steady and 
progressive work. It is a question worth in- 
vestigating whether, notwithstanding all our 
sinfully sessile ministers, we do not closely 
rival the Methodists, who make a specialty of 
short terms of service, but who provide there- 
with immediate succession to the vacant field. 
On the whole, perhaps, advice looking toward 
more Christian charity and more patient co- 
operation on the part of the churches toward 
their pastors is more needed than hints at ad- 

ditional ways to get rid of the minister. 

W. A. T. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Feb. 19-25. How Is Christ Misunder- 
stood? Matt. 15: 10-20; Luke 9: 51-56; 10: 
1-11, 17 





Interpreting his teachings by inclination. Re- 
garding details more than principles. 
{See prayer meeting editorial.) 





Clubbing Rates. 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 





allof the periodieals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist. 
Atlantic Mor 
e Century 7360 
St. Nich: 2.60 
Scribner's Ma, = 2.60 
Harper’s Magazine 1 8.25 
Harper's Week) 1. 8.25 
Harper’s Ba -. 3.26 
Harper’s Round Table: 2 90 
American Kitchen Magazine 15 
Those who order the above periodicals from us will 


— take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
a Must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
case of any irregularity or change of address. 
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John L Brown & Son, Boston. 
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NOW BUILD YOURSELF UP, 


Your Blood is Poor and Thin, Your Nerves 
Weak, You Are Run Down In Health, 


Take Dr. Greene’s Nervura, Best of All Spring Medi- 
cines, Most Wonderful Restorative and Strength- 
ener Known to Science--Makes Pure Blood, 
Strong Nerves, Vigorous Bodies. 








Spring finds you with thin, poor, impoverished blo‘d, weak, relaxed and unstrung nerves. 
You are without your usual strength, energy and vim; you feel that you are out of order, 
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rheumatism, neuralgia, biliousness 
or kidney disease because of your 
disordered condition. You must 
take the best medicine to give you 
renewed strength and vitality, the 
best blood builder and purifier, the 
best nerve strengthener and invigor- 
ator. Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy is the best medi- 
Vy, cine in the world to do all this. It 

Z% purifies and enriches the blood, 
feeds, strengthens and invigorates 
the nerves, in fact, it makes the 
weak strong, the sick well, and will 
.cure your stomach trouble, your 
biliousness, your kidney trouble, 
rheumatism or neuralgia. 

Mr. Daniel A. Foster, Wentworth, 
N. H., says: 

‘*T had the Grip so that [ was un- 
conscious for several days for most of 
the time. I have had the rheumatism 
enough to kill a man. When I had the 
Grip everybody thought I would die I 
was so weak, nervous and run down. 
{ saw Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy advertised and got a bottle. 
That did me so much good that I got 
another bottle, and that helped me still 
more. I have now used five bottles, 
and can truly say that it has helped me 
more than all the other medicines and 
doctors put together that lever had. I 
had the rheumatism so badly that I 
could not sit up nor dress myself, and I 
thought I knew what pain was, but not 
before. But now that is all gone; I do 
not have an ache nor a pa'n and I work 


Cx VM fy 
Y Lf every day and do as much work as any 
L2 ‘Hy 4 man in town.” 


Take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy-now for your spring medicine. 
Thies grand remedy has the confidence of the people as no other remedy has, because it is the 
prescription of a regular physician, Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., who has the 
largest practice and makes the most cures of any physician in the world, and who can be 
consulted without charge by anybody, personally, or by writing about your case. 





The Congregationalist’s Publications. 


The Congregationalist SERVICES. 


Nearly a miliion and a half copies sold. 





Four Series Now Completed. 
39 SERVICES. 


The set (as samples) to Ministers and Sunday 
School Superintendents for 


15 cents, postpaid. 








Address — SERVICES, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


















PRUDENTIAL “ 


STRENGTH OF 


, GIBRALTAR | 
* Bs 


ASSETS . 
SURPLUS 
INCOME cote 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
POLICIES IN FORCE . 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 





Twenty-third Annual Statement of 


THE PRUDENTIAL 





CLAIMS PAID DURING 1898 on over 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS 
TOTAL PAID POLICY-HOLDERS to date, over , 


Covering all the plans devised for protection and investment. 


January Ast, 1899. 


ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages Bee kate bus be ee ae 
Real I ae ee as sia bus tical 
Railroad Bonds (Market Value).......... AS 
Municipal Bonds (Market Value).......... 
U. S. Government Bonds (Market Value). . 

Cash in Banks and Office ................ 
Interests and Rents, due and accrued...... 
Loans on Collateral Securities............. 
Retiees fie WRINee oss ost ook ak OS 
Deferred Premiums in course of collection. - 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies........-...:.00s00e0: 
Capital and Surplus to Policy-holders..... 
a Gtiser Liabilities. 0 ac ee le, 


The Prudential’s Record for 1898 shows remarkable gains in those De- 
partments of its business which add Strength, Progress, and Prosperity. 


increased to nearly , 
increased to nearly , 
increased to over 
increased to over 


increased to nearly , 


during 1898 over 


THE PRUDENTIAL wrote during 1898 over ONE HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS of Insurance. 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


$10,489,318.63 


$28,887, 196.42 
$22,877,071.00 


$28,887, 196.42 


29 MILLION DOLLARS 

6 MILLION DOLLARS 

17 MILLION DOLLARS 

414 MILLION DOLLARS 

; 3 MILLIONS 
. 43 THOUSAND POLICIES 
5 MILLION DOLLARS 
36 MILLION DOLLARS 


Full information gladly furnished. 


~The Prudential Insurance Company 


...of America... 




























3,557,234.29 
9,054, 906.25 
3, 167,718.75 
111,000.00 
1,311,107.03 
308,243.00 
30,000.00 
225,570.52 
632,097.95 


5,888,894.76 
121,230.66 
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